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Broadly speaking, it is easier and more profitable to 
obey the Law than to try to break it. If it isa good Law 
it cannot be resisted. Tackle the Law of Gravity. for 
instance, and see how far you get with your opposition. 


The Law of Demand is just as sane, just as certain 
and just as natural as the Law of Gravity. Both work 
day and night. weekdays, holidays and Sundays. and 
they always pull downward. 


Down at the bottom of all commercial successes 
there is Demand insistently tugging away. If Demand 
can be circumscribed and focused and tied to your 
product, you have done a big thing and middlemen by 
sd the score can no more stand against it than can a few 
layers of fleecy cloud keep Gravity from accomplishing 
its effective work. 


The above is from our new book, ‘‘The Ayer Idea in 
Advertising.’’ Want a copy ? 
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“Gee! 


—said the advertising manager of 
a Western concern who recent- 
ly moved his office to New York. 
“Gee, I’m lonesome, I haven’t 
seen a farm paper in two weeks.” 


That is just one more straw 
to show which way the “trade 
wind” is blowing. 


The Standard Farm Paper is 
the farmer’s friend and adviser. 
It stands much as the old-time 
newspaper once stood to the 
city man—as a sort of combina- 
tion oracle adviser and big 
brother. 


That’s because it’s published 
for a restricted section or class 
and talks straight at that class. 


The editor knows his people. 
He talks at their grange meet- 
ings, shakes hands with them at 
their state fairs, rubs shoulders 
with them at their daily work. 


He edits his paper very much 
as if he were writing these peo- 
ple a letter. 


The result is a personal note 
to the Standard Farm Paper 
which is lacking in other classes 
of periodicalk—we mean a real 
personal tone, not the hot-house 
variety headed “The Editor’s 
Sanctum.” 


I’m Lonesome!’ 


Standard Farm Papers have 
the pulling power of local me- 
diums. 


They may be used to cover 
the country section by section. 
or as a unit to blanket the big 
farming districts of the United 
States, and— 


Their combined rate is lower 
per thousand than “general” 
mediums. 


STAN DA RD 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
are Home and Farm, Louisville 
Farm Town and Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Papers The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
of The Ohio Farmer 
Kn. The Michigan Farmer 
own The Breeder’s Gazette 
Value Hoard’s Dairyman 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representaives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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The Greatest Story A 
Post-Card Ever Told! 


Ostermoor & Co. are publicity advertisers but they like to see 
what their advertising is doing once in a while, and this card is 
the brief history of the best showing ever made under any conditions 
by any periodical. 

Period covered by post card, February 25 to March 23, inclusive. 











OSTERMOOR & CO. 


116 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 























Ninety per cent. of national advertisers are passing up their best 
opportunities and 75 per cent. are absolutely complacent because 
their advertising only appears where nearly everybody else is. 


THE « MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE SECTION 


Appearing the second and fourth Sundays of each month 
The Surest, Safest, Medium Published 


New York THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS CO. Chicago 
200 Fifth Avenue General Managers. 1400 Kesner Building 
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an inclusive trade name. In the 
case of this particular article one 
of the officers decided that variety 
in names is as spicy as in life. He 
selected a name totally unlike the 
trade name of the company, which 
was already widely and favorably 
known. The executive committee 
approved his selection. 

Fortunately the advertising man- 
ager of the corporation knew his 
business, and furthermore had 
backbone enough to object stren- 
uously to a thing he knew was 
wrong. The advertising agent 
backed him up and finally the 
name adopted was discarded and 
the regular trade name used in 
its place. A brand was snatched 
from the burning. The sale of 
that article through its advertis- 
ing has been greatly augmented by 
means of the good will already 
enjoyed by its unadvertised broth- 
ers. 


UNIFORM STYLE FOR NAME 


All experienced advertising men 
appreciate the advantage of using 
in advertisements the same style 
of lettering for a display name as 


is used on the package containing 
the article or on the article itself, 
if the name appears there. Often, 
however, this advantage must be 
foregone because the style of let- 
tering adopted at some remote pe- 
riod for the package is so unread- 
able as to make its use in adver- 
tising undesirable. Here again is 
a mistake made by the manufac- 
turer the effect of which is not 
felt until an advertising campaign 
Ee some of its efficiency because 
ot it. 

I have in mind an interesting 
example of this point. 

An agent, unwisely as it after- 
ward proved, explained to an ad- 
vertiser-to-be that it was always a 
good thing to use the same type 
whenever the name of the arti- 
cle made by the advertiser-to-be 
appeared in print. He further ex- 
plained, however, that he could 
not use in his advertisements the 
same type that appeared on the 
package because the latter was too 
ornate to be easily read. 

The advertiser-to-be caught the 
first part of his agent’s argument, 
but not the second. He insisted 


that the ornate type be used in 
the advertising. 

After the campaign had run a 
month or two the agent made a 
test which conclusively proved his 
point. He had one of the adver- 
tisements reproduced exactly with 
the exception that the name of the 
article was set Caslon Bold, upper 
and lower case. 

He showed the two advertise- 
ments to one hundred people, al- 
lowing each person a single glance 
at either. Every one of the hun- 
dred pronounced at once the name 
of the product as set in Caslon 
Bold. Only fourteen per cent 
could read the name in its original 
setting. The rest invariably said, 
“T couldn’t read it,’ “You didn't 
give me time enough,” etc. 

So, Mr. Manufacturer, use 
foresight rather than hindsight in 
matters pertaining to your label 
or trade name. Don't select a 
name such as Star, O. K., Twen- 
tieth Century, Standard, Ohio. 
There are 180 Standards of one 
kind and another on the market 
to-day. There are 44 Twentieth 
Centurys, over 50 O.K.’s, 41 Ohios, 
almost 200 Stars. The name Ohio 
is descriptive in a geographical 
sense. It cannot be protected. 
The other names lost value on ac- 
count of their commonness. 

Beware of the association of 
ideas on the part of the public. 
Such names as Standard, Peerless, 
Perfect, Perfection, suggest alike 
the idea good or best. The iden- 
tity of the name is. apt to be lost 
in the idea it suggests. Get a name 
that is distinctive, short, easy to 
spell, easily remembered, print it 
so that it can be read. Then 
drive home in your copy the idea 
that the article it represents is the 
best. 

The Package. What I have al- 
ready said with regard to the ap- 
pearance of an article applies 
largely to the package in which 
it is sold. This is especially true 
when the nature of the article 
makes a container absolutely nec- 
essary, as is the case with most 
articles of food, with liquids, pow- 
ders, cold creams, etc. Here the 
package takes on the nature of 
the article itself, and it should 
not only be attractive in appear- 
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Mail-Order advertisers should concentrate on the 
population living in the small towns and country is 
told in a series of two-fisted essays now being issued— 
all emphasizing the pitfalls to be avoided during a 
Presidential year, with especial emphasis on the 
proven pulling power of 


The Vickery & Hill List 
nd 


The Asaticen Woman 


The magazines with a guaranteed circulation of 
1,750,000 and reaching the population in the smaller 
communities who in past Presidential years have 
proven veritable treasure chests for hundreds of mail- 
order advertisers—repeating the performance this 
year. 








See that you’re on our mailing list for these essays. 


Advertising forms close promptly on the 10th of the 
month preceding month of. issue. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA, Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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ance, but should lend itself readily 
to the purpose it is to serve when 
in use. 

A polishing cloth for metals de- 
signed to take the place of the 
familiar liquid and rag combina- 
tion was on what appeared to be 
its death bed. Although the ills 
which beset it were numerous, not 
the least among them was the 
form of its container. 

The cloth is moist and should 
have been sold in a package that 
would serve as a repository for it 
when it was not in use. Instead 
the manufacturers packed it, tight- 
ly rolled, in a small cylindrical 
carton. When the cloth had been 
taken from the carton and wrin- 
kled in use it could not easily be 
replaced. A special place in which 
to keep it had to be found. As 
a result the fact of its moisture, 
an unpleasant feature at the best, 
was accentuated and repeat orders 
from the consumer were not 


forthcoming. 

Every manufacturer of package 
sold goods should accompany his 
package into the home of the con- 
sumer, study its advantages and 


disadvantages as they show them- 
selves there. Then he is in a po- 
sition to make intelligently the 
changes that suggest themselves 
as necessary. 

This step, however, should be 
taken at the beginning of the sales 
campaign, not put off until a cer- 
tain amount of good will has been 
created for the package in its 
original form. 

Some time ago a manufacturer 
told me a story that exemplifies 
very well what may happen when 
the form of a container is changed 
too late. 

A toilet article had enjoyed for 
years a fairly good sale without 


being advertised. Keen competi-- 


tion cut into the business, how- 
ever, and the proprietor decided 
that his salvation lay in advertis- 
ing. 

WHEN ADVERTISING LESSENED SALES 


An agent was called in and 
among the reforms he instituted 
were sweeping changes in the ap- 
pearance of the container—a bot- 
tle—and the label it bore. The al- 
terations seemed justified, for the 


appearance of both bottle and 
label was atrocious. 

The advertising campaign was 
begun. With its inception sale: 
began to drop, not greatly but suf- 
ficiently to alarm the man wh 
was spending the money. 

Fortunately he had sense enough 
to go directly to his trade in an 
attempt to locate the trouble. He 
found it. It was the new bottle 
and label. 

Long before the advertising had 
had time to create a demand on 
the part of former non-users of 
the article, old purchasers, women 
exclusively, had encountered it in 
its new dress and refused to buy 
They “knew what —— had always 
looked like and would not be im- 
posed upon.” 

The advertiser lost his nerve, 
stopped the ‘advertising and re- 
turned to the old style of label 
and bottle. 

In this instance, granting that 
the change in the container was 
a good move, two mistakes were 
made. First, the new bottle was 
put on the market several months 
before the advertising appeared. 
Second, the advertising copy, while 
very good, did not meet the de- 
mands of the occasion. 

I believe that no difficulty would 
have been encountered if, before 
the new bottle was put on the 
dealers’ shelves, large space had 
been utilized in which to tell of 
the contemplated change, show 
cuts of the old and the new, ex- 
plain about the more attractive 
package for home use, etc. 

It is possible, however, that the 
bottle in its original form had 
earned enough good will to make 
the change unadvisable. This 
point should have been deter- 
mined by careful investigation be- 
fore the change was made. 


In the next issue of Printers’ INK 
Mr. Collins will discuss the remaining 
factors for the manufacturers’ con- 
sideration, viz., prices, distribution, dis- 
tinctive selling points, business sta- 
tionery. 


(tO 


F. P. Kelsey, advertising manager of 
the Milwankee Gas Light Company, 
spoke on “The Inside Facts of a Local 
Campaign” before the members of the 
Milwaukee Ad Club, March 28. 
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Chronicles of Pew England 








Boston, April 4, 1912 


By H. B. HUMPHREY 





The Newspapers of New England 


The newspapers of New 
England offer the adver- 
tiser exceptional advantages. 
The Boston daily and Sun- 
day editions go into almost 
every nook and corner of the 
territory, and influence con- 
sumers in hundreds of cities 
and towns. Even in the re- 
mote villages of northern 
Maine these papers have 
many daily readers. 

Every city and town of 
any importance has a sub- 
stantial local paper, and 
these cover their fields, not 
only urban, but suburban, 
thoroughly and well. New 
Englanders are a_ reading 
people, and their high aver- 
age intelligence demands a 
well edited press. 

Supplementing the Bos- 
ton and New England dailies 


and weeklies, there are ex- 
cellent farm papers catering 
to the big agricultural popu- 
lation with valuable and 
practical informative mate- 
rial. 

Distances between trade 
centers are short; rapid 
transportation is general. 
Shopping centers are many 
and each complete. Boston 
is within easy access of most 
New Englanders. Fall River, 
Brockton, Providence, Lynn, 
Worcester, Springfield, Man- 
chester, Portland, Bangor, 
and other cities, support 
many splendid department 
stores and smaller shops of 
excellent class. New Eng- 
landers have little need to 
journey long distances to 
shop, or to purchase supplies 
by mail to the extent that is 
customary in other sections. 


MANUFACTURERS OF NEW ENGLAND AND ELSE- 
WHERE, here is the best section of the entire United States in 


which to START advertising. 


We build profitable national campaigns based on well grounded 
intensive work in this rich and favorable territory. 
Write us if this suggests anything to you! 


bh. B. Humphrey Company 


ADVERTISING SERVICE AGENCY 


44 Federal Street - - - 


Boston 
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ADVERTISING TO PREVENT 
UNWISE LEGISLATION 


THE DELICATE TASK TO WHICH IVER 
JOHNSON’S NEW PISTOL COPY HAS 
SET ITSELF—THE APPEAL TO THE 
PERSONAL PROTECTIVE INSTINCT 
HAS QUADRUPLED THE RETURNS 


By J. D. Adams, 

Sales and Adv. Mgr., Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Printers’ INK is right in as- 
suming that the underlying mo- 
tive of our new style of copy is 
to create a public sentiment which 


TO PREVENT UNWISE 


will oppose unwise pistol legisla- 
tion. 

The task has presented some 
difficulties, for it was necessary, 
of course, to preserve the selling 
efficiency of the advertising and 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


to accomplish the two purposes 
without introducing violently op- 
posing and unrelated ideas. Also, 
a feeling has grown among pistol 
manufacturers that any sugges- 
tion of melodrama—the shooting 
of pistols, pointing them at cring- 
ing crooks and that sort of thing 
—ought to be eliminated. This 
limits the possibilities of revolver 
advertising still further. 

In the illustrations of the new 
series I have simply tried to drive 
home, in a startling but perfectly 
ethical and unobjectionable way, 
the fact that there dwells among 
us a large class of degenerate, ir- 


PISTOL LEGISLATION 


responsible and dangerous men. 
I have tried to have the artist de- 
pict the brutish mentality and ab- 
sence of sensibility which make 
possible the commission of crime. 
Gazing at these faces, the ques- 
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Buy advertising space as 
a commodity, at the lowest 
market price, and be sure 
you are getting it. Buy ad- 
vertising as you would pro- 
fessional service—and pay 
foritin like manner. Lump- 
ing the two and buying the 
whole from the lowest bid- 
der always results in a low 
efficiency campaign. Low 
efficiency in advertising is 
reckless waste, 

Rather than a “low effi- 
ciency” campaign you would 
better save your money 
until you change your views. 

Several times, when given 
an opportunity, we have 
succeeded in changing such 
views. In each case they 
stayed changed—even after a 
number ofyears had elapsed. 

Advertising is admittedly 
a vital and necessary adjunct 
to business stability and ex- 
pansion; but the power of 
the dollar invested depends 
upon the energy developed 
by the advertising “plan.” 

Many advertisers, trained, 
shrewd buyers of commod- 
ities, miss the essence of the 
whole proposition. 


WELL organized 
agency naturally 
divides itself into two 
distinct parts working har- 
moniously together. One is 
the business side, covering 
the systematic handling of 
all detail, including the pur- 
chase of that commodity 
called‘ ‘space.’’ Inthiswork 
the best agencies are equally 
dependable. 

The other is the ‘‘ pro- 
fessional’’ side, and here all 
agencies differ. Therefore, 
granting that youcan readi- 
ly inform yourself on the 
questions of business ability 
and integrity, it behooves 
you to then approach the 
subject of the selection of an 
agency with the same point 
of view as when you select 
a lawyer or an architect, 


Calkins & Holden 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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tion of disarming crooks sinks 
into insignificance, for it is ob- 
vious that, armed or not armed, 
such men are still a sinister men- 
ace. The real problem is to pro- 
tect society against them. 

By opposing to the crook the 
clean, intelligent face of a high- 
class citizen, we force the ques- 
tion, Is it right, or not, that such 
a man be fully armed to protect 
himself and those who are de- 
pendent upon him? Also, this 
idea of bringing the two types of 
men face to face suggests, I think, 
how foolish it is to imagine that 
the police or power of the law 
offer the slightest protection 
against felonious aggressions. At 
the last, the only force which can 
oppose a crime is the person 
against whom it is committed. 

It has been my endeavor, in the 
copy, to elevate self-protection to 
the high plane of a social duty 
and responsibility; to suggest that 
mere tameness is not the highest 
quality of citizenship; that laws 
are not onlv to bé abided by but 
to be upheld. 

From the standpoint of pure 
advertising this copy seems to 
satisfy the requirements. The 
powerful element of contrast be- 
tween the faces, which is accen- 
tuated by the rugged technique of 
the wood engraver, is calculated 
to command attention. particular- 
ly that of the class we seek to in- 
terest. The suggestion of the re- 
volver acting as a barrier between 
the men is obvious, and the re- 
volver is sufficiently large to give 
an accurate idea as to its con- 
struction. 


FOUR-FOLD RETURNS FROM NEW 
COPY 


The development of the idea of 
self-defense stimulates desire and 
supplies a worthy and strong mo- 
tive for purchasing. The bulk of 
the text is, of course, a plain pres- 
entation of mechanical superior- 


ity. You will be interested to 
know that this copy has quad- 
rupled our returns. 

Our position in regard to legis- 
lation is likely to be misunder- 
stood. We are by no means guilty 
of a cynical indifference to the 
potentialities for evil existing in 


a pistol. We have always been 
eager to have restrictions adopted 
which would limit the misuse of 
pistols and have gone so far as to 
have model legislation along this 
line prepared by the most expert 
practical criminologist in the 
country. But curiously enough, 
such legislation always fails to 
awaken enthusiasm among our 
lawmakers. 

In meeting legislation, we en- 
counter two major motives; one 
frankly commercial and the other 
a superficial sentiment to punish 
someone (manufacturers and deal- 
ers in firearms) for the evils re- 
sulting from the existence of pis- 
tols. 

Either of these motives is satis- 
fied. only by interfering with the 
sales of revolvers, although the 
most casual study of the question 
shows that such interference not 
only possesses not the slightest 
power to remove the evil, but ac- 
tually increases it by weakening 
the only powerful check to crime 
which exists—that is, the readi- 
ness of the law-abiding classes to 
meet and punish crime. 

Manufacturers of revolvers will 
not satisfy the commercial mo- 
tive previously referred to and 
therefore have no means of meet- 
ing such vicious legislation other 
than by awakening public senti- 
ment to a true appreciation of its 
dangers. 

eee 
FLEMING WITH STANDARD’ 
MILLING COMPANY 


Ira Fleming is the new advertising 
counsel of the Standard Milling Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
Hecker’s Flour, Ceresota Flour, etc. 
To accept this position he resigned the 
advertising managership of the Mc- 
Crum-Howell Company, New York, 
where he had to do with the promotion 
of the Richmond Vacuum Cleaner and 
a variety of heating plants and build- 
ing accessories. Marshall Whitlach re- 
sgned as advertising manager of the 
Standard Milling Company a month 
ago. 

ee | ee 


NEW ADMAN FOR COLE AUTO- 
MOBILES 


Homer McKee has been appointed to 
succeed Lucius S. French as general 
manager in full charge of the advertis- 
ing of the Henderson Motor Sales Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, sales agents for the 
Cole Motor Car Company’s product. 
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FOR SEVEN YEARS 


verybodys 


sgazine 


has been educating its readers in the value of 
tradc-marked and advertised goods through -the 
editorial matter run in conjunction with the 
Advertisers’ Index in the front part of the book. 


During this long period, every human-interest 
phase of the advertising business which would 
strengthen our readers’ confidence in honestly 
made and honestly advertised products, has been 
presented in convincing and readable style. 


This educational plan in connection with our 
rigid policy of censorship excluding all advertis- 
ing, which, as Mr. Ridgway puts it, “might do 


harm to any of our readers in morals, health or 
pocketbook,” has created on the part of Every- 
body’s readers that degree of confidence and 
responsiveness towards advertised goods which 
is the most valuable asset of a publisher and of 
the greatest value to the advertiser. 


If we weren’t so progressive in this shop, I 
might say at this point, “Here we rest our case” 
—but we aren’t the “resting” kind. Everybody’s 
has always been the leader in the adoption of 
any new plan that would enable its advertisers 
and its readers to get together by the shortest 
and most profitable route. That’s why it has 
been known for years as— 


“‘The Result Giver’’ 


cea (ata Dlisan, 


Western Manager, Advertising Megr., 
1115 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. New York. 
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One Thousand 


Horse-Power 


To get a thousand and one 
dealers to carry your goods is the 
same problem as getting EACH 
oNnE of a thousand and one deal- 
ers to carry your goods. The 
same methods that will get one 
of these dealers, The Dealer, if 
properly reduplicated, will get 
the thousand. 


How can you get The Dealer to carry 
your goods? 


One way is to get enough of His 
good customers to ask for them. This 
can be done by having strong enough 
advertising reach enough of His good 
customers. 


By advertising in His leading local 
newspaper under His name you could 
make it profitable for Him. But this 
method would be expensive for the 
other thousand dealers. 
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By advertising in THe Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL, however, you can reach 
enough of The Dealer’s good customers 
to make it profitable for Him to carry 
your goods; and for the other thou- 
sand dealers to do the same thing, at 
much less expense than the newspaper 
campaign. 


This is true only because THE Lapigs’ 
Home JouRNAL is read by the enormous 
number of more than 1,750,000 women 
on the one hand, and because these women 
live in prosperous homes, on the other. 


That these women are prosperous is 


readily understood when you realize that 
premiums are never given to sell ‘THE 
JourNAL, and that it is never sold in club 
offer at a discount. In other words, it 
is the more prosperous woman who 
always pays the full price cash for her 


magazine. 


Tue Lapies’ Home Journat has 
the 1000-horse-power consumer in- 
fluence, and, therefore, the 1000-horse- 
power dealer influence, which you need 
to get The Dealer and the thousand 
other dealers. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation more than 1,750,000 Circulation more than 1,900,000 
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Changes 








Mr. R. A. Boice, hitherto Manager 
of the Boston office of Good House- 
keeping Magazine, on April Ist be- 
comes Manager of the entire Eastern 


division, with headquarters at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. Owen Jones, for several years 
past travelling Philadelphia and 
Southern territory, on April Ist will 
take charge of our Boston office. 


Mr. J. A. Campbell, well known in 
the textile trade-paper field, and lat- 
terly with N. W. Ayer & Son, on 


April lst becomes our representative 


in Philadelphia and Southern ter- 


ritory. 


Advertising Manager 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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or 


“Hello” 


tiveness conclusively. This 
information was passed on to the 

riculturists in state publications, 

| in every way the co-opera- 
of these stations has been 
n the manufacturers. In fact 

» advertising obtained in this 

vay alone, along with the manu- 

turers catalogues was for a 

1e enough to keep the company 

the move to keep pace with the 
growing demand. 

At the present time, however, an 
aggressive campaign is carried on 
. by The Goulds Manufacturing 
Company through farm and fruit 
papers, dealers’ campaigns in the 
local newspapers and_ through 
direct-by-mail matter distributed 
direct and through dealers. Orig- 
inally the effort was all centered 
on the fruit grower and the de- 
mand was from him almost ex- 
clusively. But in this recent ad- 
vertising the aim has been to ex- 
tend the field of use among all 
classes of agriculturists from 
those growing small garden crops 


to the farmers growing crops of. 


large acreage. All are respond- 
ing in a way that shows that the 
spray pump business, though now 
of great commercial importance, 
is still in its infancy. 

Just during the past year or 
two it has been found, for ‘ex- 
ample, that weeds can be de- 
stroyed in hay and grain crops, 
by spraying. Solutions are avail- 
able which will kill the broad- 
leaved weeds without injuring the 
narrow-leaved grain and grass 
crops. This new application of 
spray pumps promises to cause a 
large increase in the demand for 
sprayers and they are _ being 
widely advertised for this service 
both by the pump manufacturer 
and by companies producing the 
chemicals. 


NEW USE FOR SPRAYING PUMP 


Shortly after the production of 
the spray pump, it was found that 
it provided an excellent means of 
applying whitewash and _ cold 
water paints—two men with a 
spray pump being able to do bet- 
ter work and twenty times as 
much of it per day as with 
brushes. Large numbers of pumps 
are sold for this service. 





In Westfeld, 
New Jersey, 
there are 1300 
families and 
1100 tele- 
phones—a qual- 
ity town. 


A Merchant 
there says The 
Ladies’ World 
list in Westfield 
“looks like a 
roll of honor” — 
quality circula- 
tion. 


“(iood-bye ” 


THE 
LADIES WORLD 




















NEw YORK ) 
o Lp 
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The spray pump has also been 
found admirable for washing 
windows, vehicles, etc, and a 
small hand-spray pump now 
forms a part of many up-to-date 
window washers’ equipment. 

They are largely used for dis- 
infecting out-buildings, cattle 


Give Your House 

and Barns a Com- 

plete Water Supply 

Save your time, strength and 

hundreds of steps by having run- 

ning water (under pressure) in wagon- 

house, barn, cow stable, barnyard. 
The convenience will pay for it—or cows’ 
extra milk will pay for it. Put it ia the 
kitchen and make washing aad cooking and 
cleaning easier for the women folks, Have 
the convenience (almost a necessity) of a bathroom. 


Goul S Reliable 


Pumps 


A Goulds Pyramid Pump provides a complete water 
Supply and fire protection at reasonable cost. 
It gives you all the water you want—16 
- buckets a minute. The *‘ Pyramid” 1s an 
\\ ideal farm pump ; the highest type of power 
i) pump—to be run by gasoline engine or 
other power. Perfectly made, strung 
and durable. 


ne Read all about it in our Free Book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 


Tells about our other pumps (xe have uver 
ice, also our by.ra Wi 


een 























for it ant see how valuable it is to you 


The Goulds Mfg. Company 


APPEALS TO RURAL HOUSEHOLDER 


barns, poultry houses, etc. Dur- 
ing a trip through Russia while 
cholera was prevalent, one of the 
Goulds representatives was held 
up at the border and effectively 
disinfected with a Goulds Spray 
Pump before he was permitted to 
leave!! We have his word for 
it, at any rate, that the job was 
effective, 

Just last year we were in- 
formed that the ingenious chief 
entomologist of the bureau of 
science has eradicated the mos- 
quito pest in Manila—formerly 
one of the worst mosquito-in- 
fested cities on the globe—by 
spraying oil in the stagnant pools 
around the city with Goulds 
sprayers. Many of these pumps 
are now in use for this same 
service in certain sections of this 
country. 


A short time ago a contractor 
found that one of our spray 
pumps was just what he needed 
ior forcing fine cement into the 
crevices of masonry work and 
closing up leaks. 

Some years ago a Norfolk fish- 
erman conceived the idea of sink- 
ing net stakes by forcing a 
stream of water into the sand at 
the base of the pole with a pow- 
erful force pump. This proved 
so effective and saved so much 
labor that large quantities of 
Goulds pumps are sold for the 
service. 

The use of oil for macadam 
roads has recently created a de- 
mand for a pump suitable for 
forcing the heavy crude oil out 
of the sprinkler pipes. 

It has become necessary to 
produce special heavy duty power 
pumps for service on the large oil 


" You've Got to Spray 
If You Want Good Fruit 


You can do thorough spraying only with the most 
efficient pump and outfit. No other kind of spraying ix 
worth while—no other spray pump is worth bothering 
with. That’s why you should buy a 


Goulds Reliable 
Sprayer j 


Goulds Sprayers are, first, de- 
Sa signed to meet spraying condi- 
Z tions most efficiently; then, built 
of the proper materials to give 
a long service and resist the action 
of spray chemicals. Made in 
all types, for hand and power. 
Don't buy a spray pump be- 
cause the first cost is low. A 
Goulds Sprayer will prove the 
most economical you can buy. 
Send for our booklet — 
“How to Spray— 
When to Spray 
Which Sprayer to Use” 
fumerous and authentic spray 
formulas it contains make it of the 
greatest value to every crop grower, 


115 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 





A SPECIAL FARM USE QUICKLY TAKEN 
ADVANTAGE OF 


pipe lines. In refineries and chemi- 
cal plants many new uses have 
been found for pumps which have 
Icd to the production of special 
designs. The products of cream- 
eries, cider mills, canning fac- 
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Technical Paper Advertising 
Is Direct and Wasteless 


Ay 


The five great quality 
circulation engineering 
papers of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. 
Circulation 10,000. 


Engineering News (1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 19,000. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Con- 
struction. Circulation 

27,250. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission 
of Power. Circulation 
29,500. 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Min- 
ing and Coke Manu- 
facture. Circulation 
7,000. 


Some advertisers still confuse 
technical papers with trade pa- 
pers. 


As a matter of fact, there is as 
much difference between them as 
there is between a druggist and 
a civil engineer. 


Trade papers go to dealers in 
certain products— 


Technical papers direct to users 
of certain products— 


Advertisers in the Hill papers 
appeal directly to possible buyers 
of machinery and equipment used 
in metal mining, engineering con- 
struction, machine shops, power 
plants and coal mining. 


They reach these fields waste- 
lessly— 


Because no man reads and pays 
for a technical paper unless he is 
interested in the business it repre- 
sents. 


If you have a product used in one of 
the fields mentioned above advertise 
it direct and wastelessly in the tech- 
nical papers of that field. 


If you want our co-operation in pre- 
paring a complete campaign and copy, 
write to our “Make-It-Pay” Depart- 
ment. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK CiTY 
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tories, etc., are now handled en- 
tirely by power pumps. In pa- 
per mills the ground-up pulp is 
handled by power pumps. 

All of these new applications 
have been taken advantage of by 
The Goulds Manufacturing Com- 
pany and exploited in their sales 
and advertising campaign with 
the result that at the present time 
nearly one-fourth of the pumps 
manufactured by this company 
are used for other than water 
supply service. 

The field has become such a 
broad one that pump advertising 
is now directed toward nearly 





How Mosquitoes Were Eradicated 


in the City of Manila 


GOULDS SPRAY PUMP 





The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


: 
Largest Mfr. of Pumps for Every Service ' 
| 


ANOTHER STRIKING EXAMPLE OF MAN- 
UFACTURER’S VERSATILITY 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. AMERICA 





every class—fruit growers, farm- 
ers, manufacturers of all classes 
of goods, architects, engineers, 
municipalities, mines, canneries, 
creameries, contractors, ship 
builders, electric lighting and 
power companies, building man- 
agers, hardware and implement 
dealers—in fact, it would be hard 
to find a field in which pumps 
are not now used for one or more 
services, and for which they can- 
not be profitably advertised. 

The foregoing might give the 
impression that the new fields for 
pump sales have been discovered 


largely by conditions for which 
the manufacturer was not re- 
sponsible. As a matter of fact, 
though, the successful application 
of pumps for these services has 
been primarily due to the fore- 
sight of the manufacturers and 
their readiness in making the 
most of new uses by whomsoever 
developed. For lack of space, 
however, we have omitted the 
many interesting references that 
might be made to the work of 
the manufacturing engineers in 
developing new designs for new 
fields, the requirements of which 
have been foreseen by the sales 
and manufacturing departments. 


KEEPS TABS ON SOLIC- 
ITORS 


An advertising man in charge 
of the placing of copy for one of 
the largest concerns making 
washing powder is a stickler for 
consistency. Whenever a solici- 
tor calls upon. him, a stenographer 
sits behind a screen and takes 
down the conversation. 

Rarely is any business given 
out at the first interview. Usually 
the advertising man will say, 
“Come back in six months and 
I'll talk to you.” 

When the solicitor has left, 
the stenographer writes out her 
notes and the conversation is 
filed. If the solicitor returns at 
the end of six months or so, the 
advertising man has his notes of 
the previous conversation before 
him. Unless the statements re- 
garding circulations, inquiries and 
so on, made during the chat, 
match the substance of the talk 
of six months previous, the 
solicitor is turned down without 
any consideration. On the other 
hand, if the wide-apart inter- 
views seem thoroughly consistent, 
orders are frequently placed. 


eS See 
DINNER IN HONOR OF BRISBANE 


The Sphinx, Club, New York, wil 
give a dinner in honor of Arthur Bris- 
bane Tuesday evening, April 9, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Brisbane’s pres- 
ence, and other features equally memo: 
able, will mark this, the last Sphinx 
Club dinner of the season. It is th 
occasion of the annual election of off 
cers, 
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THEY RING TRUE 


VALENTINE & ComPANY. 
High Grade Varnishes and Colors. 
New York, March 18, 1912. | 


Editor of Printers’ InK: | 
We are sending you under separate | 
cover both our household and marine | 
catalogues. | 
We shall be very glad to have your 
comments in the next issue of your 
valuable little aa sony 


AM HASKELL, 
a “Specialty Dep't. 

Printers’ INK does not, as a 
rule, comment upon catalogues 
which are received except as parts 
of a complete campaign. Mere 
comment or criticism of a piece of | 
printed matter, as such, may please | 
the sender of it, but seldom is 
helpful to others of Printers’ 
Inxk’s readers. 

Valentine & Co.’s catalogues, 
however, seem worthy of com- 
ment, if for no other reason than 
that they bear out PRINTERS’ INK’s 
contention that a statement of 
definite facts is better than ten 
times the bulk of mere phrase- 
ology. The concrete statement is 
made that Valspar “will not turn 
white in ‘water,’ and the oppor- 
tunity is given to any doubter to 
try it himself, under his own con- 
ditions. Of course, the books are 
attractively printed—that is not 
uncommon in these days—but the 
thing that bites hardest is not the 
fact that they look pretty or read | 
smoothly; they sound like the 
truth, 

When we read that the com- 
pany will send us a piece of black 
tin with enough of the varnish 
to cover it ourselves, so that we 
can then go ahead and test it out, 
it is worth a good many clever 
rhetorical asseverations. Good ad- 
vertising is always truthful adver- 
tising, but it does not follow that 
a mere statement of the truth is 
good advertising. Jt must be 
stated so as to carry the convic- 
tion that it is the truth, and that 
is a mighty hard thing to do when 
the facts aren’t at hand. The man 
who wrote these varnish cata- 
logues didn’t dream them; he ex- 
perimented with the varnish until 
he knew what it would do, and 
then he set that down in a credible 

















Success 


The 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 
today succeeds 
as 1t never 

did before in 
being the 
woman’s home 
companion. 











form.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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THE ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUMS OF TO-MORROW 


THERE IS NO “BEST MEDIUM” 
NOWADAYS — ADVERTISERS USE A 
COMBINATION OF ALL MEDIUMS— 
THE AGENTS COMMISSION A 
STONE WALL— PLACING ROUTINE 
MUST BE SIMPLIFIED —-- MEDIUMS 
MUST BE BACKED UP WITH MAR- 
KET INFORMATION 


By James H. Collins. 
III 


[Eprtor1at Note:—In this article Mr. 
Collins throws his hat into the ring. 
‘The subjects treated permit of more 
divergent view-points and are the sub- 
ject of more acrimonious discussion 
than anything else in advertising. It is 
obvious that we are passing through a 
transition state in these matters. Just 
what will be the final outcome nobody 
can know of a certainty. Mr. Collins is 
as much entitled to his personal opin- 
ions as anyone else who has given seri- 
ous and thorough-going study of the 
various problems presented.] 


It is reasonable to expect that 
the advertising mediums of to- 
morrow, like the advertising men 
and methods, will be decided im- 
provements on those of to-day. 


Development of mediums with- 
in the past ten or fifteen years has 
been startling. In 1880 printing 
and publishing occupied a place 
at the tail of a group of our ma- 
jor industries, being tenth. To- 
day it is seventh. The increase 
in its products in recent years is 
declared by the census authorities 
to exceed that of all other indus- 
tries combined. To the man con- 
nected with advertising and pub- 
lishing during this period of 
growth, of course, the expansion 
is familiar. 

Mediums began with the first 
advertising agent, properly. He 
got together a list of scattered 
country papers. He contracted for 
space or arranged to send adver- 
tising regularly on commission. 
He interested business houses in 
the first crude general advertis- 
ing. His list of mediums was 
often secret—the fact that he 
knew where the papers were, and 
what they asked for space, was 
his chief asset at the outset of the 
business. 

When the ten-cent magazine 
came along, the advertising agent 


had become an important figure, 
and had an impressive following. 
The cheap magazine was made 
possible by typesetting machines, 
photo-engraving processes, better 
printing presses, machine binding, 
and so forth. It came largely as 
a result of lower manufacturing 
costs for reading matter, with the 
consequence that the public read 
more. But the advertising agent’s 
growing business swung into the 
movement, too, and has been oi 
vital importance. Better facilities 
for making printed matter enabled 
the newspaper publisher to turn 
his weekly into a daily, or put the 
city daily into distant homes. 
Trade journals sprang up. The 
billboard and street car were add- 
ed to the list of mediums. 

To-day, the American business 
man and the American read- 
ing public understand advertising 
thoroughly. It has entered into 
production and consumption 
everywhere. The politician or 
economist who dropped asleep 
twenty years ago and has just 
awakened to the magnitude of this 
new industry may question its 
economic soundness. But if it 
were not sound, it would never 
have grown so large. The manu- 
facturer, the merchant and the 
consumer know that advertising 
is indispensable. 

The advertising man of to-mor- 
row will undoubtedly be more 
skilful, and his methods more 
exact and economical. Mediums 
will naturally improve along the 
same line. 

For ten years past, advertising 
space has been promoted and sold 
in a hotly competitive way. Mag- 
azine and newspaper publishers 
come together as good fellows for 
many business purposes. But in 
the business of selling space— 
never! There has been the feel- 
ing that whatever went to the 
magazine was lost to the newspa- 
per, and contrariwise, and the ri- 
valries between newspapers in the 
same territory, or magazines in 
the same general field have often 
been very bitter. The billboard 
man, the street-car man, the ad- 
vertising novelty man, and pub- 
lishers of trade journals, farm 
journals, religious journals and 
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**Cover Indianapolis at One Cost”’ 





Indianapolis, The 
Pivotal Point 


Indiana is an educational and commer- 

cial center. The two principal indus- 
tries, automobile manufacturing and farm- 
ing are entering on a prosperous year. 
Given proper distribution with strong com- 
mon sense selling copy, the advertiser who 
sells a high grade article can find a ready 
market for his goods in this territory. If you 
wish to find out what a thriving middle 
western city, with a large and prosperous 
suburban population, thinks of your product, 
a single appropriation in 


The Indianapolis News 


will clearly and definitely render you a fair 
verdict at a nominal cost. 

Indianapolis is the pivotal point of 

the State, and THE NEWS is read 
in practically every home in this city every 
evening. In addition, this paper has a large 
and constantly growing circulation in the 
small cities and towns within a radius of 
100 miles. 

THE NEWS has the largest, ex- 

clusively evening two-cent circulation 
of any newspaper in the country. Carries 
a greater representation of high class 
foreign advertising than any other daily pub- 
lication in the middle west. 

Flat rate 11 cents per line. More 

particulars for the asking. Dan A. 
Carroll, Special Newspaper Representative, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


Important Notice to Manufacturers: Goods 
advertised in local newspapers indicates local 
distribution, and bring the shopper and 
dealer together—the problem of lost sales 
solved. 
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other special periodicals, have all 
gone into this business of selling 
space in the same independent 
way. Each has maintained his 
own soliciting staff, and followed 
up the advertiser and the agent 
with his own arguments, and there 
has been much heat, much suspi- 
cion and much plotting along with 
much growth. 


The advertising agent has been’ 


compelled to ‘walk most strictly, 
wavering neither to the right nor 
the left, lest he be shouldered 
with the fearful charge of favor- 
ing one class of mediums and ig- 
noring another. 

Even the advertiser has led to 
take sides. The space-sellers have 
sought his endorsement of one 
class of mediums against other 
classes. They have often per- 
suaded him to confine himself to 
a given class, though his real in- 
terests might lie in the use of 
several different mediums in com- 
bination. The advertiser _ still 
vaguely believes that he ought to 
stick closely to some medium that 
he can endorse as the best, just 


as he ought to have a favorite 
flower. 


DISTINCTIONS DISAPPEAR WITH 
KNOWLEDGE 

But in this matter of mediums 
it looks very much as though to- 
morrow the lion and the lamb 
would be lying down together. 

During the past five years, 
thousands of manufacturers who 
never advertised before have test- 
ed this new resource of selling. 
Some have gone into national me- 
diums only to discover that the 
best thing for them was intensive 
development of territory around 
home, where their distribution is 
strong. Others have begun lo- 
cally, and found that it was pos- 
sible to expand the campaign to 
national proportions. Manufac- 
turers in trade journals have 
broken new ground by entering 
general mediums, and those in 
general mediums have strength- 
ened their trade iournal work. 
General mediums begin to take on 
a strong flavor of dealer argu- 
ment in many cases, and at the 
same time purely general copy ad- 
dressed to the consumer is found 


in trade publications. Nationa! 
mediums have been used for loca! 
purposes. Local mediums have 
been used to secure a national ef- 
fect, and local advertising backed 
up by national methods of follow- 
up. 

In other words, as advertisers 
learn how to advertise, the fine 
differences between mediums tend 
to disappear. Most of them ar 
arbitrary, anyway — distinctions 
made for space-selling purposes 
The time is at hand when the ad- 
vertiser, asked to name the best 
medium, will no longer knit his 
brow in thought. He will laugh. 
He knows that all good mediums 
are necessary, and that the best is 
an ideal combination of them all, 
each in its place, and every one 
pulling to a common end. 

This being so, the men who 
publish the mediums and sell the 
advertising space will unquestion- 
ably be found working together 
more closely to-morrow than they 
are to-day. It is not to be ex- 
pected that competition will cease. 
That is not to be desired. But 
on certain fundamentals they are 
bound to work together. It is 
in line with all business develop- 
ment nowadays. 

There is the advertising agent’s 
commission, for one item. That 
is largely a relic of the days when 
the agent had his confidential list 
of country papers. The agent's 
commission is a stone wall around 
advertising in more ways than 
one. It puts every agent on the 
same rigid basis of remuneration, 
and the agency that gives the 
most earns the least. It has 
brought up thousands of adver- 
tisers in the belief that copy, pic- 
tures, checking and other essen- 
tials are all part of the agent’s 
service, things for which it is not 
necessary to pay. That has made 
advertisers slow to develop in- 
dividual copy and service, and 
pay rational fees for the same. 
When they do this, and placing 
is limited to the clearing of cuts, 
the advertiser seeks a commis- 
sion-splitting agent, and finds 
him, naturally, for the latter must 

exist as long as the commission 
exists. 

The situation has been further 
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complicated in recent years by the 
fact that certain mediums that 
are a necessary part of advertis- 
ing are not managed on the com- 
mission basis, and that the agency 
has no way of getting any re- 
muneration at all when it employs 
them as part of a campaign. 

the commission will undoubt- 
edly be abolished — perhaps not 
this year, nor next, but eventually. 
And it will probably be the space- 
sellers who abolish it. 


THE AGENT'S COMMISSION 


This agent’s commission was 
orig sinally paid for knowledge in 
placing business. It ought to dis- 
appear when publishers come to- 
gether to make the placing of 
advertising so simple that no 
agent will be needed to look after 
such details. 

Daily papers now spend money 
freely to persuade the advertiser 
that each, in its own community, 
is the one necessary medium. 

Suppose part of that money 
were invested in a central bureau 
representing all the newspapers in 


INK 


a state. Suppose the advertiser 
could send a single piece of copy 
to that bureau, with a list of pa- 
pers he wished to use. Suppose 
the bureau made plates, forward- 
ed them to the papers, checked 
insertions when the advertising ap- 
peared, sent a certified report, and 
a single bill for the whole service. 
Suppose circulation figures and 
rates were no longer in question. 

In that event, the newspapers 
would be working on a scheme of 
standardization in keeping with 
developments in many other lines 
of business to-day. They would 
be cutting out waste of time and 
effort. The advertiser would need 
no agent for details of placing, 
because he could cover the whole 
country in dailies through a few 
bureaus representing groups of 
states. The agent would benefit, 
because he could give more of his 
time to genuine service, and get 
a price for it in proportion. The 
commission-splitter’s last excuse 
for existing would be gone, be- 
cause there would be no need for 
a commission. 








George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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This development of placing 
service seems likely to come into 
advertising before many more 
years pass. Every advertiser 
needs some combination of me- 
diums rather than one only. It 
is not unreasonable to expect 
that, as mediums develop, the end- 
iess, thankless routine of placing 
as it is now performed will be im- 
proved out of existence. Some 
day there will lie on each adver- 
tising man’s desk a national guide 
to mediums, indicating the quick- 
est and easiest way to cover the 
country, or any part of it, with 
any combination of publications 
and allied mediums. The thing 
is as rational as our system of 
standard screw-threads. 


VITAL FACTS NOW SOUGHT BY THE 
ADVERTISER 


The word medium is defined as 
“an intervening instrumentality— 
anything that acts or serves inter- 
mediately.” The whole trend of 


advertising development nowadays 
is toward better knowledge of the 
people reached by a given publi- 


cation—knowledge about their in- 
comes, homes, preferences, and 
the mercantile trade that serves 
them. Now that the advertiser 
seeks facts and figures on these 
vital points, he finds that little 
information is in existence. De- 
spite the work of our census bu- 
reau, and the statisticians and 
economists generally, there is lit- 
tle to go upon in picturing to 
one’s self a given community in 
terms of its demand for goods 
and its facilities for distribution. 
The most trustworthy facts along 
that line are those laboriously 
gathered by the individual busi- 
ness house, jealously guarded. 
But it seems not unreasonable 
that publishers should gather 
such data backing up the adver- 
tiser’s work with real, present 
knowledge of consumer and trade. 
Magazine publishers have done it 
in specific trades, such as textiles. 
Trade journals have done it by 
showing lists of subscribers, with 
their connections and probable 
purchasing power. Newspapers 
have done it in local territory. 
When mediums develop in that 
direction they are more nearly 


mediums in fact—they act and 
serve intermediately. And the ad- 
vertising mediums of to-morrow 
will undoubtedly do more work 
of that sort. 
SS a 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. STAF! 
CHANGES 


Wm. J. Neal has been made adver- 
tising manager of Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York and Garden City, 
L. I. He established the New England 
office of the company ten years ago and 
has been in charge since then. He is 
secretary of the Pilgrim Publicity As 
sociation, of Boston. 

Russell Doubleday, who has been ad 
vertising manager, has associated him 
self with the editorial departments 01 
the firm’s magazines and books. Mr. 
Doubleday first made his success in the 
book department and is known as the 
author of several popular books, among 
them being, ‘‘Cattle Ranch to College,” 
“A Gunner Aboard the ‘Yankee’” “The 
Boy’s Book of Inventions,” etc., all of 
them active sellers in the book trade. 

Edgar G.’ Criswell comes from the 
Chicago office to New York to. act as 
assistant advertising manager. He 
formerly had charge of the financial 
department of the World’s Work. 

Henry L. Jones who goes to take 
charge of the Chicago office is a Prince 
ton man, associated with Doubleday, 
Page & Company, since he left college. 
He has been in charge of the financial 
department of the World’s Work and 
of the automobile advertising’ in both 
the World’s Work and Country Life in 
America. 

2 


GROCERS ORGANIZE FOR CO-OP- 
ERATIVE BUYING 


Upwards of a hundred retail grocers 
of West Philadelphia have united in a 
plan to buy goods in large quantities 
at better prices than could be secured 
by the individual stores “oe er A stock 
company has been formed, and ware- 
house space leased. It is planned to 
hold regular meetings, at which repre- 
sentatives of the wholesale grocers and 
such manufacturers as sell direct to the 
retailer will be invited to appear and 
bid against each other. The goods 
needed by the association will be pur- 
chased of the lowest bidder, and a 
charge of two per cent will be made 
for distributing them from the ware- 
house. 

a rs 


H. M. Dunphy, assistant corporation 
counsel of Spokane, Wash., has advised 
the Spokane Ad Club, not only to press 
its efforts for the passage of a state law 
against fake advertising—but to have a 
city ordinance also enacted with the 
same object. 


The Elkhart Daily Review is now 
represented in New York by the Car- 
penter-Sheerer Special Agency, with of- 
fices at 449 Fifth Avenue Building. 
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Thirteen Consecutive 
Months of 
Advertising Gains 


During March, 1912, The Chicago 
Record-Herald contained 2246 col- 
umns of advertising, a gain of 185 
columns over March, 1911, com- 
pleting an unbroken record of ad- 
vertising gains for thirteen consecu- 
tive months. The total gain of The 
Chicago Record-Herald in this pe- 
riod far exceeds the combined gains 
of all the other Chicago morning 


newspapers. 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 710 TIMES BUILDING 
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Beginning with October 6, 
1912, the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine will 
become a semi-monthly, 
appearing on the first and 
third Sunday of each 
month. 


The same high standard 
will be maintained through- 
out each issue. 
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We received from Alexandria, Egypt, the 
other day, a subscription for the American 
Sunday Magazine. Another request from 
Mandalay, British India, is before us. 


But with this prima facie evidence in hand, we 
are not going to claim world-wide circulation 
and “‘hot-foot” it after export advertising. 


Scattered circulation, here, there and everywhere, 
is little better than useless. 


It is concentrated circulation that counts. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of readers in communities, 
that will respond to an advertising appeal! 


The Consumer Demand that keeps the dealer 
emptying his shelves as rapidly as the manufac- 
turer fills them! 


Red-blooded, reasonable, thinking circulation, 
that is not blinded by conceit nor impeded by 
exaggerated self-importance. The kind of cir- 
culation that moves forward, and keeps every one 
else stepping. 


One copy is going to Alexandria, Egypt, and another to 
Mandalay, British India, but in the area of greatest progress 
in the United States, the American Sunday Magazine is 
delivered into more than 2,000,000 homes so placed that 
they are convenient and profitable customers. 


Send for booklet Facts. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


\ W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS THAT 
TELL A STORY 


THOSE THAT REALLY TELL A STORY 
RELATED TO PRODUCT DON’T JUST 
HAPPEN—MORE THAN AN “EYE- 
CATCHER” NEEDED—PICTURES 
WITH HOME SCENES POWERFUL 
AS SALES BUILDERS 


By W. L. Larned. 

Every once in a_ while—not 
more often than that—we see an 
advertising illustration that “tells 
a story.” 

No copy is necessary. The mo- 
ment you look at the picture, it 
carries a swift, sure message to 
the brain. You see someone eat- 
ing something or using some ap- 
pliance and a slashing big func- 
tion has been performed with the 
eye as a vital medium. 

This is an age of bustle and 
hustle. The shorter the message, 
the more likely its chance of be- 
ing absorbed. It would 
require quite a deal of 
time actually to read 
every word of copy in 
one issue of a maga- 
zine. If a picture can 
be made to “tell the 
story,” do it accurately 
and answer the ques- 
tions which naturally 
arise in the reader’s 
mind, the result is a 
distinct advertising 
achievement. 

“Don’t you want to 
read the _ prisoner’s 
confession—here are 
thirty court record 


“ Tied-up 
Tight !’’ 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 
Th Barons Yo caa be ec = 


draughtsmen. They are pictures 
—no more; pretty perhaps, but 
minus the one studied ingredient, 
the possession of which is the first 
law of good advertising. 

An agency man, while calling 
upon one of his clients, was 
shown a large oil painting of 
Lake Hopatcong by moonlight. It 
was splendidly done and the agen- 
cy man voiced his appreciation 
promptly enough. 

“But what’s it for?” he asked. 

“Oh, a young fellow came in 
and I bought it—dead cheap. We 
can run it in our next month copy 
in full color. I thought you 
could write a catch-phrase to link 
up with it,’ was the answer. 

“What has it to do with your 
business ?” 

“U-u-m—I hadn’t thought of 
that—but it is pretty, isn’t it?” 

The gentleman was at the head 
of a breakfast food industry. 

Writing a catch-phrase to ex- 
cuse an irrelevant illustration. 
There you have an ex- 
ample of the very 
thing not to do. 

Every advertising il- 
lustration should be 
built, first upon a sales 
idea, not dovetailed in- 
to it at the last mo- 
ment by the sleight-of- 
hand verbal gymnastics 
of some spry copy 
man. 

Still, it happens 
every day, that an ad- 
vertiser pays three or 
four thousand dollars 
for the basic white 
space in a magazine of 





pages of it?” suggested 
one of the lawyers in 


sturdy circulation, and 
rants all over his office, 








the case at the time of 
a West Virginia chap’s 
trial for hog stealing. 

“Nope,” grunted the 
district attorney. “I 
seen him when he 

done it.” 

' If an illustration 
drives home the prac- 
tical points of a product, yards of 
talk become superfluous. 

Not all present-day pictures 
“tell a story,’ although they oc- 
cupy generous spaces and are ex- 
ecuted by expert, high-priced 





Poo pu th, 015 a att $55, ota = 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED 


WHERE THE STORY IS 
EVIDENT 


either because he is 
asked to pay twelve 
dollars and thirty cents 
for a picture to fill it, 
or because an earnest 
agency man has sub- 
mitted a homely but 
intensely practical pic- 
ture. 

No advertiser’s responsibility 
ceases, once he has paid spot cash 
for the space. It would appear 
from our humble experience, that 
what goes into that five thousand 
dollar space should be as merito- 
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rious and as well paid for in dol- 
lars and cents as the cost of the 
speve itself. It is terrifically poor 
ec. 1lomy to spend a lavish amount 
for white paper and haggle over 
the artist’s share in the important 
event. 

There would be unstinted 
laughter due a gentleman if he 
put up a ten thousand dollar mar- 
ble garage and used it to house a 
lawn mower and an ox-cart. 

Large space or small, every il- 
lustration should do its share in 
business building. It must be 
more than an  “eye-catcher.” 
There are men whose ill-advised 


logic dictates the “eye-catching” 


policy. “Oh, all I want a picture 
for,” they explain, “is to arrest 
the reader’s attention—make him 
stop for a minute—then maybe 
he'll read my copy.” Well and 
good, but the percentage of those 
who will not read the copy is to 
be considered. The picture must 
be a “silent salesman.” 

Not so very long ago, automo- 
bile advertising was in an unen- 
lightened, chaotic condition, pic- 
torially. Page after’page of copy 
appeared, using cuts of cars—no 
other embellishment. Now most 
cars look alike: to the uninitiated, 
who have not had the pleasure of 
rolling around in one, and there 
was a deadly sameness to this 
class of advertising which was 
not denied by the manufacturers 
themselves. 

One by one they broke away 
from pages closely resembling 
catalogues. : 

Human interest crept in. 

The illustrations began to “tell 
a story,” and very interesting lit- 
tle intimate stories they are, too. 

Mr. X is just leaving his office. 
He stops to have a last word with 
his assistant. The son places his 
golf bag in the back seat. The 
chauffeur stands ready to start. 
In the background is seen the 
dusty smoke-marked ramparts of 
an active factory yard. You re- 
ceive the instantaneous impres- 
sion that the car is a pleasure and 
a help. The “tired business man, 
after his day’s work at the office, 
is bound for his favorite club— 
his son will drop off for a game 
of golf. 





It Is The Democrat 
In Nashville 


In an address delivered before 
a Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ 
Demonstration in Nashville, 
Tenn., March 22, Mr. E. C. Fair- 
cloth, President of The Ameri- 
can Bread Co., said of The 
Democrat: 


“Coming to life only a few months 
ago, The Democrat has grown to such 
proportions the average man does not 
stop to realize it is just in its infancy. 
But it is a healthy infancy. It is grow- 
ing daily, increasing in popularity every 
moment of day and night, and when the 
bud opens to a full-developed flower, 
I think the paper will have the largest 
circulation of Tennessee newspapers. 
But circulation is of interest to adver- 
tisers only—and, of course, the men 
behind the papers. 


“What causes a feeling of loyalty to 
the paper in the hearts of the people at 
home is the bigness of character it has. 


“‘Newspapers are like men who may 
be of various kinds, sizes, characters; 
different in appearance and in the re- 
sults they strive to accomplish. There 
are men who weigh far more than the 
average. One finds them who have 
small bodies; some are what we term 
‘two-faced;’ others are quiet, easy-going 
and not very progressive. There are 
many behind the times; others utterly 
without conception of right or wrong. 
Some work for themselves alone. So 
it is with newspapers. 


“I feel that I hardly need tell you 
The Democrat is properly classed with 
the man of big-hearted, honest opinions 
and fearless determination to do his 
duty. That you have found out durin 
the past few months. I need not tell 
you the paper is straightforward und 
fair—that is also evident. But what I 
wish to have you realize is the great big 
variety of news it carries each day, the 
many things it gives for amusement and 
instruction of the thousands of readers 
all over this section of the South, and 
many other features one can best find 
for himself by reading the daily issues 
of that peerless publication—the Nash- 
ville Democrat. We should not hesi- 
by in telling our friends we are proud 
of it.’ 


Get acquainted with us. 


Ask the John Budd Company, 
Advertising Representatives. 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 


The Democrat 


EVERY MORNING 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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Automobile advertising is de- 
cidedly genuine to-day. We can 
study the illustrations with bene- 
fit, They instruct us. They 


make us want to enjoy the mani- 
fold benefits shown in the story- 
pictures, 

There is one hundred per cent 
efficiency in an illustration of this 
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A STORY WITH AN APPEALING HOME NOTE 
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character. We have the feeling, 
when we look at them that some- 
one has “studied out” the compo- 
sition; has, in reality, prepared 
a compact little “scenario” before 
pen or brush were ever put to 
paper. 

The moment the advertiser in- 
sists and demands that his illus- 
trations be so practical that they 
might almost be “run” minus a 
line of copy, that moment will the 
low rumble of complaint against 
“results” be cut down appreciably. 

Away to the tall timber with 
the labored humor, the catch- 
phrase apology and the “pretty 
girl” irrelevancy of some mis- 
taken campaigns! A picture of a 
man or woman rubbing liniment 
on a sprained ankle is very aot 
to sell more liniment than the il- 
lustration of a goose. 

A majority of the Ivory Soap 












designs have been splendid exam- 
ples of “descriptive draughtsman- 
ship.” 

Their appeal to the housewife 
and the mother must be unquzli- 
fiedly strone for they are so near 
to the little problems of the aver- 
age home in theme, so human in 
their portrayal of normal char- 
acter and so faithful in every de- 
tail of environment that we in- 
tuitively look for them, rehears- 
ing all over again the very scenes 
and peoples we were pleasantly 
acquainted with years and years 
ago. Through its sunny and al- 
ways unaggressive pictorial sub- 
jects, the reader has grown to as- 
sociate Ivory Soap with snug 
cozy kitchens where pans shine 
and morning glories peep in at the 
window, with quaint, winsome, 
housewives immaculate as_ to 


dress, and with spotless rooms 

and equally spotless children. 
These drawings always 

story,” i 


“tell a 


too, if you please. A 





























A STORY, BUT A SLIGHT ONE 


spirited hour at spring house- 
cleaning radiates this important 
event. A little girl and her 
“auntie” carry on a unique dis- 
cussion over one of childhood’s 
problems, midst marvelously 
white bathroom accessories. You 
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The agent does wrong who does not have 
a distinct understanding with his client in 
regard to the payment of shortrates. The 





tising (Local). 
17. Penalties. 
18. Inside Service. 
19. Keeping up to Now. 


20. The Fallacy of Window 
Advertising. 


This Set— Series B 


will be sent complimentarily (without 
strings) to the Advertising Manager, 
Sales Manager, General Manager, 
President, Secretary or Treasurer of a 
manufacturing concern now advertising 
or interested in advertising. These 
cards comprise a “brass tack”’ discussion 
of every-day topics of advertising, and 
are worth the serious consideration of 
every advertiser. Post card requests 


are tabooed. They will not be honored. A request for Series B Cards should be 
dictated on your firm’s stationery, and you should state which one of the above named 
positions you occupy. Others not honored. No cards sent to foreign countries. 


WRG utd Company 


Advertising Agency 
31 East 22d Street, New York 
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are privileged to look at these 
pictures and to fill in “between 
the lines,” quite an ingenious nar- 
rative of “Ivorysoap Land.” 

By sheer force of cleverness, it 
sometimes happens that an irrele- 
vant picture with no “story” 
makes good. Playing upon some 
popular phrase, hammering it into 
the public mind by repeated news- 
paper repetition, may develop sell- 
ing attraction. 

As an instance, it was not lack- 
ing in genius when an advertising 
man adopted the famous “My Hat 
Is in the Ring” phrase, for use 
by a Connecticut derby concern. 
“The Sweetheart of the Corn,” 
than which there has been no 
more popular and inviting figure 
in many moons, was not made 
originally for the product it now 
advertises, but joined the ranks 
when that double-edged slogan 
was devised, an 


We are ages ahead of Europe 
in the preparation of forceful, im- 
aginative illustrations. 

Both the Germans and the Eng- 
lish run to sketches as remote 
from the product as can be con- 
ceived. Bengal tigers in heavy 
blacks, postery aeroplanes, bar- 
maids—all of these stride arro- 


gantly through the advertising ' 


pages, year upon year, now for 
one article, now for another. 

Occasionally we hear the re- 
mark passed: “Do you know, I 
think the advertising pages of the 
magazines are as entertaining as 
the regular reading matter, illus- 
trated stories, etc. I always look 
over every one of them.” 

This state of mind results from 
a change in policy. The adver- 
tesing pages are interesting. They 
grow more entertaining and in- 
structive every day, due to very 
hard work by 
those respons- 








inspiration far 
too rare. 

Who has not 
felt a choking 
sensation at the 
throat and a 
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insurance. 
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thing. Poor lubri- 
cation will rein 
the best car in the 
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unnecessary to creer temo 
read any copy. am 


= Standard Oil Company 
You turn away 


from these il- 








ing aloft a 





lustrations with 


a shamefaced EVERY MOTORIST WILi READ THE STORY 
HERE WITH APPRECIATION 


knowledge of 
independability 
—you call up the nearest life 
insurance man in a hurry. The 
appeal of the “Hungry Kiddies” 
has been too much for you. 
There you have advertising 
pictures thought out and con- 
structed_to “sell goods.” And they 
didn’t happen by accident either. 


warning hand, 
doubtless did 


in past genera- 
tions, now laid carefully away in 
their own dust, but we have out- 
grown an era of winged victories, 
raising a package to the planets 
and even Father Time, Columbia, 
Uncle Sam and the Statue of Lib- 
erty are not such frequent visit- 
ors to the magazine pages. 
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The everyday duties, customs 
and habits of our work-a-day 
world, linked harmoniously with 
the manufactured article, will 
never quite outlive their useful- 
ness as a means of selling goods. 

“How did you ever come to buy 
a kitchen cabinet, my dear?” asked 
a visitor of her friend, who, 
surrounded by the luxuries of 
countless pots and pans and neat 
wooden receptacles, beamed her 
joy at living on cookie day. 

“Just couldn’t help it,” the host- 
ess explained. “For months I 
have been studying the kitchen 
cabinet advertisements. One 
showed a young housewife, put- 
ting her kitchen to rights at last, 
with everything in its proper 
place. Her little daughter was 
saying: “Oh, doesn’t the kitchen 
look comfy, mamma!” That set- 
tled it. I told my husband I 
wanted a Christmas present four 
months in advance—I couldn’t 
wait.” 

That kitchen cabinet illustration 
evidently “told a story.” 

It was directly responsible for 
one sale that we know of. 

Barnum, the greatest showman 
we ever had, knew the market 
value of “pictures with a mean- 
ing.” His “circus paper” was 
composed of ninety per cent illus- 
tration and ten of type. If the 
small boy, after a quiet half hour’s 
study in front of one, could es- 
cape a mad desire to see the per- 


formance he was not the barefoot 


urchin of the healthy majority. 


“How do you gu about the prep- | 
aration of your advertising pic- | 
tures?” was asked the manager of | 
a successful breakfast food con- | 


cern. “They are all so real, so 
sincere, so natural?” 

“Not much of a secret, ” he said. 
“T get up, in typewritten form, 
fifty or more rough ideas. 
I look them over and boil ’em 


down to six good ones, discard- | 
I eliminate even | 


ing all the rest. 
an A-1 idea if I suspect it is com- 
plicated. It may be the cleverest 
conceit in the game, but if it’s 
involved—if it has too many fig- 
ures in it—out it goes into the 
discard. 


“I always attempt to show in | 


our designs the food being used 


Then | 
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| 
| 
| 
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MUNSEY 


The BUSINESS 
SITUATIONa#d - 
its Relation to 
POLITICAL 
C. STRUGGLE 
by MUNSEY 


AP REL 
peer cn in 


UNSEY’S MAG- 
M AZINE is not 

given away, or 
sold at cut rates or with 
a premium. The pur- 
chaser of MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE buys be- 
cause he wants Mun- 
sey’s Magazine for 
what it contains. A 
magazine bought for 
this reason is sure to be 
read. If your adver- 
tisement interests THE 
MUNSEY reader he 
will seek your goods 
through your dealers 
just as he sought out 
MUNSEY’S MAGA- 
ZINE through our 
dealers. rae 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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to advantage—just as people 
would naturally use it. 

“We had need of some summer 
stuff. I turned down a series all 
of fantastic fairy ideas, although 
in themselves they were beauti- 
fully done. I did not care for 
elfs. I wanted real people, 
Mother and Father and Little Sis 
and Brother Bob. Here is the 
way we finally ‘roughed out’ the 
ideas: 

1. Moving Day — Everything 
Upset—Family Having Meal of 
the Easily Prepared Product. 

2. Woman has been Out Shop- 
ping—Getting Lunch in a Hurry 
—Our Product is a Help Under 
the Circumstances. 

3. The Arrival at the Summer 
Cottage—The First Meal. 

4. College Girls Having Jolly 
Midnight Supper. 

5. The Automobile Tour—Cloth 
Spread on Grass for Lunch. 

When an illustration “talks” to 
you; when it sort of “cuddles” 
you up and takes you into its 
confidence, you may be sure that 
it is playing its part in the great 
field of advertising—and not un- 
til then. 


A GOOD LIST OF TRADE 
PAPERS 


L. E. Waterman Company. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 
New York, March 23, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In order to further some of the in- 
terests of the Vigilance Committee of 
the Advertising Men’s League, the 
writer would like to get a good list of 
trade publications. Will you kindly ad- 
vise if you have such a list convenient, 
that we might borrow? 

The Welfare Committee expects to 
send a letter similar to the attached 
copy to trade papers generally for con- 
sideration of being published in their 
columns, 

F. P. Seymour, 
Advertising Manager. 


Printers’ INK’s experience and 
observation lead to the conclusion 
that a list of publications prepared 
for one man will seldom exactly 
fill the needs of another man. 
To be really efficient, every list 
should be specially prepared with 
an eye single to the precise way 
in which the list is to be used 
and the purposes which it is 
sought to accomplish. 

Printers’ INK has a list of 


seventy-five leading trade papers 
prepared for a special purpose of 
its own, but it doubts whether it 
would be ‘ust what someone else 
would want. In the back of 
Ayer’s Directory are very com- 
plete lists of different kinds. For 
example, there are. eight papers 
devoted to sugar and the sugar 
beet, sixteen published for the 
horse interests, seven about ag- 
nosticism and free thought, three 
in the toy and novelty trade, 
twelve for undertakers, four for 
soda-fountain people, fourteen in 
the painting and decorating trades, 
etc., etc. 

All told, Ayer lists no less than 
3,817 class and trade publications, 
each in its proper group. The 
class and trade publications con- 
stitute about one-eighth of the to- 
tal number of publications issued 
in this country and Canada. And 
in this category have not been in- 
cluded the very numerous foreign 
language papers, religious papers, 
secret society papers, etc. To go 
through such a catalogue and 
make selections for a specific pur- 
pose is a rather large-sized order. 
A conscientious worker might 
need to put in several days of re- 
search—and even then he might 
go astray, for example, in sub- 
dividing the papers under the en- 
gineering classification into elec- 
trical engineering, hydraulic engi- 
neering, steam engineering, metal- 
lurgical engineering, compressed 
air engineering, marine engineer- 
ing, etc—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

——+o+—__—_——_ 


ADVERTISING A _ SOLID BUSI- 
NESS MOVE 


“Advertising is not a mystery, magic 
or a gamble, but a solid business move 
inspired by plain horse sense,” declared 
Carl J. Balliett, president of the Buf- 
falo Ad Club, before the ad class of 
the Y. M. C. A. on the subject of “Ad- 
vertising Campaigns,” recently. “The 
so-called mystery of advertising is mere 
ly a question of a man selling goods 
and the mystery is solved by common 
sense and experience,” said the speaker. 

+o + —__—__ 


WILMINGTON NEWSPAPER SOLD 


Announcement has been made of the 
sale of the Wilmington, Del., Evening 
Journal. The property has been ac- 
quired by a_syndicate of which it is 
stated that Gen. T. Colman du Pont, 
President of the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany, and State Senator Charles R. 
: iller, both of Wilmington, are mem 
ers. 
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The Circle of a “Wea 4 97 per cent of 
Newspaper’s in- : y the Los Angeles 
fluence is as large Exam ner circula- 


as its circulation tion is delivered 


in the homes. by carriers. 


ANewspaper for Women 


There is only one yard stick which the merchant who deals 
in women’s: goods applies to a newspaper—the yard stick of 
“Domestic Influence.” Does it—the newspaper—go into the 
homes? 


More than 95% of the circulation of the Los Angeles Examiner 
is delivered into homes by as perfect a carrier system as has ever 
been devised, Think of what this means to you, Mr. Advertiser,— 
95% of 72,468 copies of the Los Angeles Examiner, the daily average 
circulation during December, 1911, going right through the front doors 
into the homes to be read by every woman therein. The Sunday aver- 
age circulation during this period was 125,537. Is it any great wonder 
then that the users of advertising space in this newspaper get results? 


The daily average circulation of the Los Angeles Examiner is 
greater than that of its nearest competitor by many thousands of 
copies, and its Sunday Circulation is larger by many thousands of 
copies than that of all the other Los Angeles Sunday papers com- 
bined, These are facts that spell “more business” to you, Mr. Adver- 
tiser. And when you figure out the home influence back of this im- 
mense superiority in circulation, you clinch proof with the strongest of 
all advertising arguments. 


The Los Angeles Examiner’s advertising gain for 1911 exceeds 
that of any other newspaper published—89,724 inches—because it 
brings maximum results, because it goes into the home, the only place 
where women read a newspaper. 


The reason back of this extraordinary home use of the Los Angeles 
Examiner you will find in the character of the newspaper itself. You 
will find it in every page—in the fair, accurate recital of news events, 
local, telegraphic, a cable, in its news features, in its editorial fea- 
tures, its superior unparalleled illustrations, its comics. 


Maximum results at a minimum outlay is the base of advertising 
in the 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
W,. H. WILSON M. D. HUNTON 
909 Hearst Bldg. 25 East 26th Streét 

Chicago New York 
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HOW ENTRENCHED COM- 
PETITION WAS MET 





THE MANCUVRES EMPLOYED BY THE 
MANUFACTURER OF “2 IN 1” SHOE 
POLISH IN THE FACE OF A CHAIN 
OF STANDS PRESUMABLY OPER- 
ATED BY ONE MANUFACTURER— 
THE CONSIDERATIONS OF STRATEGY 
THAT GOVERNED THE PARTICULAR 
TALKING-POINT 





When the Canadian manufac- 
turer of “2 in 1” shoe polish first 
felt cautiously for the best open- 
ing into the New York market, 
he discovered a bootblacking 
“trust” operating a city-embracing 
chain of stands. The giant-like 
stature of this competition gave 
him pause for the moment. The 
entrenched competitor’s blacking 
naturally was being pushed to 
the limit in these stands, which 
were manned by the so-called 
“padrones” of the trust. 

It was not to be a merry lark 
then—this getting his goods on 
profitable sale in New York. He 
gave himself to 
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upon the superiority of the qu.l- 
ity of his goods, alone. Th re 
must be something more tr: n- 
chant. 

As he was looking into the w n- 
dow of a shoe store one day, : is 
eye ran over the prices ask d. 
Shoes were costing folks more 
and more money, he reflect: d, 
This thought instantly made a 
“contact” with the theme uppcr- 
most in his mind, and, like a flash, 
the argument he must make was 
revealed to him! He would ex- 
ploit his blacking as a life extend- 
er for shoes! 

The idea grew upon him. “My 
polish is only a ten-cent article,” 
he thought, “and it’s pretty hard 
to get people excited about the 
little points of difference in many 
fairly good brands. But if I can 
show that the use of my blacking 
will help save in the higher and 
constantly increasing cost of that 
far higher item, shoes, I have an 
argument that will be dynamic.” 

He began to “bring this argu- 
ment to bear upon the public 
through the mediums of painted 
display, street 





a careful an- 
alysis of the | 
whole proposi- 
tion. It was 
evident that he 
must bring to 
bear the irre- 
sistible lever of 
consumer de- 
mand — but 
how? 

In addition to 
the brand find- 
ing so auto- 
matic a sale 
through the 
“trust” stands, 
other brands 
by the half 
dozen were be- 
sieging the con- 
sumer’s pocket- 
book. 

His talking- 
point must be 
one that would 
“sink in”; the trade development 
work must be more than per- 
functory. He threw out of con- 
sideration at once, therefore, the 
suggestion to enlarge ecstatically 
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PAINTED DISPLAY AT PROMINENT NEW 
YORK CORNER 


cars and sampl- 
ing. Painted 
display _ bullet- 
ins at the choic- 
est locatons he 
could get were 


used for the 
opening an- 
DELICIOUS nouncement. It 
APPETIZING was calculated 


SATISFYING 


that the domi- 
nating quality 
of this appeal 
would clear 
the road to 
greater public 
attention for 
the street car 
signs and for 
the samples 
that followed a 
little later. 
Evidence is at 
hand that this 
diagnosis was 
correct. 

In developing the general theme 
of the copy, the absence of any 
leather-damaging turpentine in 
“2 in 1” was urged. There was 
also the element of time saving; 
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jor, so the argument went, “2 in 

’ could be placed on shoes im- 

ediately after dusting off, the ap- 

ication of an emulsion before 

e polishing process being un- 
necessary. 

When it came to sampling, 

juads of boys were used but the 
lads were not given their “head” 
hy any means. From twenty-five 
io thirty made up a squad. Uni- 
farms consisting of red hats and 
cvats, khaki breeches and leggings 
were provided. Then an experi- 
enced salesman was placed in 
charge of each squad. Samples 
were handed to people, not thrown 
at them, with the result that a 
consumer demand sprang up very 
quickly, 

As soon as the retailers had 
been sounded as to their potential 
demand the jobbers were taken in 
hand. 

An office was opened on Gold 
street {In a section known as “the 
swamp.” Wholesalers of leather, 
wrapping paper, twine, scrubbing 
brushes and such commodities 
abound in “the swamp.” 


These jobbers were shown how 
it was to their advantage to adda 
side line for which a consumer 
demand had been created. In or- 
der to promote ordering in large 
quantities an extra gross was 
given with each twenty-five. 

In the promotion work two 
aims were uppermost. One was 
to get into the home and the other 
to pry an entrance into the stands. 
By getting consumers to learn the 
value of the goods, by using them 
at home it was thought requests 
for the polish would be forth- 
coming when people went to the 
stands. 

Stands were placed in several 
department stores, particularly in 
Brooklyn, and shines were given 
gratis to whoever applied. The 
vogue of white shoes, coming as 
it did, helped the “2 in 1” people, 
because women used great quan- 
tites of the white preparation in 
keeping their boots in order. Once 
the efficacy of the white dressing 
had been learned it was a natural 
consequence that requests for the 
same line of goods would be made 





It Isn’t Safe 


for an advertiser to assume that Christian workers are 
usually without money to spare. 


When Louis Klopsch of The Christian Herald was 
asking for funds for India famine relief, the readers of 
The Sunday School Times sent him more than $11,000 
in response to one advertisement of the needs. 


At the International Sunday School Convention in 
San Francisco last June more than $140,000 was pledged 
for organized Sunday-sschoosl work, 


And at an evening session a little more than $6,000 
was raised in a few minutes, to give Bibles to the hotels 
of the city. 


In an investigation conducted by The Sunday School 
Times among its own readers the Steinway piano led the 
list by a good margin in answer to the questions, “‘ Have 
you a piano or organ in your home? Of what make?” 

The subscribers to The Sunday School Times have 
the money to buy the luxuries as well as the necessities of life. 

THe Reticious Press Association, Advertising Representatives 


Witherspoon pate Philadelphia 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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when the women visited the stands 
where the more masculine black 
or tan shines were dispensed. 

Souvenirs in the shape of watch 
fob boots bearing the “2 in 1” 
name were distributed in elevated 
trains, on ferryboats and in rail- 
road stations. 

Sales in New York City have 
grown steadily since the market 
was invaded. According to fig- 
ures arranged by the New York 
selling agent, enough of the pol- 
ish was sold in the city last year 
to give each one of its male citi- 
zens ten shines. 

It is suggestive, and perhaps 
valuable, to note that this manu- 
facturer might have enlarged 
upon the world-wide demand that 
his polish had earned outside the 
United States. He had first built 
up a strong demand in Canada 
and thence his polish had found 
its way in many parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire and into the republics 
of South America. 

While it would have expanded 
his pride, perhaps, thus to recall, 
in his American approach, his re- 
pute elsewhere, he is now con- 
gratulating himself that he had 
the good sense to leave yester- 
day’s glory to yesterday and Can- 
ada’s argument to Canada, and to 
attack the metropolitan fastness 
with arguments to which Ameri- 
can psychology is, he thinks, pe- 
culiarly apt to respond—those of 
economy and reason-why. 

ATLANTA AD MEN 

OFFICERS 


ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Ad 
Men’s Club of Atlanta, Ga., March 26, 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, A. S. Ad- 
‘ams; first vice-president, Evelyn Harris; 
second vice-president, Ivar E. Allen; 
secretary and treasurer, R. R. MacDow- 
ell; executive committee, W. P. How- 
ard, chairman; St. Elmo Massengale, 
LeRoy Rogers, Jules Jernigan, George 
M. Kohn. 

The session at which the new officers 
were elected for the year’s work just 
ahead was a rousingly enthusiastic one. 
The Ad Men’s Club has progressed 
wonderfully during the past two or 
three years, and is now held high in 
ublic regard. Its members believe it 
Soe reached a point where it has be- 
come a real factor in Atlanta’s progress, 
and they are determined to make it one 
of the most important and beneficial 
in the city. The club will send a big 
delegation to Dallas. 


MR. COLEMAN’S ATTITUDE 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF 
AMERICA. 


Office of the President. 
Boston, March 29, 1912. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


This is a letter I am sending to a 
few of my friends to acquaint them 
with my attitude ‘toward the presidency 
of the Associated for next year. 

When I left Boston on my trip to the 
Pacific Coast I had definitely made up 
my mind that I would not accept a sec- 
ond term under any circumstances, but 
Mr. Dobbs asked me personally to with- 
hold that decision until I had returned 
from this trip. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Hous- 
ton and unanimously adopted by the 
Eastern Division; the spontaneous senti- 
ment and action of the clubs in Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas and 
Indianapolis (where I had a chance to 
measure it personally), urging me to 
take a second term; the entire with- 
drawal of Mr. Lewis’ candidacy under 
any conditions, and the fact that I had 
not been able to discover any objection 
or opposition anywhere—all r Fn things 
taken together have quite reversed my 
mind in the matter and made ‘me feel 
that under such circumstances I ought 
to be willing to serve another year, and 
therefore if this condition of things 
still prevails when we meet at Dallas I 
shall be entirely willing to fall in with 
the wishes of the convention. 

You are welcome to give this informa- 
tion to any one who is interested. 

GrorcE W. Coleman. 


——_+ > - —_—_ 


DALLAS TROPHY FOR THE 
LADIES 


A trophy will be awarded to the club 
bringing to Dallas the greatest number 
of ladies from their home town in pro- 
portion to the membership of the club. 
The award to be made as follows: 

No club bringing less than five ladies 
will be allowed to compete. All ladies 
must have official credentials from the 
home club. 

The award shall be made on the last 
day of the convention, and all registra- 
tion of attending ladies shall be made 
twenty-four hours prior to that time. 

The trophy must be competed for at 
annual conventions of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, and shall 
become the permanent property of the 
club succeeding in winning it for three 
consecutive years. 

No ad club from any Texas city 
shall be allowed to compete at the com- 
ing convention, and in future conven- 
tions no ad club in the state in which 
the convention is held shall be allowed 
to compete. 

The trophy is being made by members 
of the Dallas Advertising League, and 
is a bronze figure of a woman depicting 
“Publicity” set in a background of pol- 
ished virgin Texas hardwood, and shall 
be known as the “Dallas Advertising 
League Ladies’ Trophy.” 
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PONTE SXOLNDY 
WINNS 


ma \e,.VAlis 


William Dean Howells 


(In the New York Evening Post of March 27) 


Says of 
THE 


Railroad Man’s Magazine 


‘*T have lately found pleasure 
in reading the Railroad Man’s 
Magazine. There were some 
capital stories in it, very excel- 
lent pieces of work.”’ 


Circulation 225,000 
Rate Per Page $200 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 
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QUIZZING CONSUMERS TO 
FIND COPY APPEAL 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION, “JUST 
WHY DOES THE CONSUMER BUY 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH POWDER?’ — 
ASKING THE CONSUMER AND GET- 
TING HIM TO TELL—AN INCON- 
SPICUOUS FEATURE WHICH LOOMS 
UP LARGE IN THE RETURNS 


A concern which has been sell- 
ing its product for fifty years 
might be said to know the chief 
points of appeal if anybody does. 
There are plenty of advertising 
men—and also some who are not 
advertising men—who think they 
can size up the best selling argu- 
ments for a commodity in five 
minutes, and if those arguments 
actually did sell a reasonable 
quantity of the goods, they would 
consider the problem of appeal 
settled for all time to come. To 
such confident souls the idea of 
stopping to analyze the appeal 
for a product which had been sold 
in constantly increasing quantities 
for fifty years would seem decid- 
edly humorous. 

But that is exactly what I. W. 
Lyon & Sons, the makers of Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder, have done, 
even though it necessitated rad- 
ical change of the advertising 
policy that had been in force dur- 
ing the concern’s entire history. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is 
one of the few commodities han- 
dled by the retailer, which de- 
pends for its sale upon consumer 
advertising almost exclusively. 
The company has no salesmen— 
has had none for thirty years or 
so—and does no trade-paper ad- 
vertising. For years it has been 
building up a demand for the 
product by newspaper advertising 
plus more newspaper advertising 
—hammering away at the con- 
sumer continually, telling him to 
demand Dr. Lyon’s. 

It has always been a fixed rule 
to devote to advertising a certain 
definite percentage of the gross 
sales for the previous year—no 
more, and no less. Hence as the 
sales grew, the appropriation kept 
pace, and it was all spent on the 


consumer. To-day the company is 
in the enviable position where it 
has a distribution which is prac- 
tically perfect, and is able to sit in 
the New York office and fill the 
orders which come in from jo)- 
bers without solicitation. 

But one day the question came 
up, “Just why does the consumer 
buy this powder anyway?” ‘There 
didn’t seem to be any very definite 
answer, and what with Colgate, 
Pebeco and others making pretty 
concrete appeals to the public, it 


. seemed that it might be wise to 


find one. The discovery of the 
reason why the majority of pur- 
chasers of Dr. Lyon’s bought it 


THE SATURDAY BYENING POST 
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Por the best advertisements written by amateurs on Dr Lyon» 
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Tooth Powder _ 





THE PRIZE OFFER WHICH FORMED THE 
BASIS OF THE ANALYSIS 


in preference to other powders, 
would point out the strongest 
“talking point” for future con- 
sumer advertising. 

In order to find out what the 
consumer thought about it, it was 
necessary to ask the consumers 
themselves. The company had 
never had very much direct rela- 
tionship with the dealer, all the 
business having been done 
through the jobber, and all the 
advertising directed to the con- 
sumer. So it wasn’t feasible to 
ask the dealer why his customers 
demanded Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Pow- 
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F you issue Booklets or Circulars, let us 
send you this beautiful Specimen Book. It 
shows how you can add ten to fifty per cent. 
to the selling power of your printed matter by 


using this velvety, lustreless, halftone paper. 


White or Sepia—for Printing 
Enriches illustrations, deepens half- 
tones, dignifies type 
S.D.WARREN & COMPANY 


Makers of the Best in Staple Lines of 
Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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der. It was necessary to ask the 
consumers, and further necessary 
to get them to tell. 

The most conspicuous result of 
the desire to find out the appeal 
was the inauguration of a maga- 
zine campaign for the first time 
in the company’s history. The 
choice of the magazine in prefer- 
ence to the newspapers as the me- 
dium for this particular cam- 
paign was the result of an analy- 
sis of the company’s distribution 
as compared with the circulations 
of both kinds of mediums. It 
was thought that the list of maga- 
zines used would reach more dif- 
ficult places where Dr. Lyon’s 


teeth is told. 


What mo: 
a our radon wi 


* aaste ana oeeka Alea 6 ¢ not attractive, when she must smile, 


never 
But how dehghttul when the open n features beauntul or plain, sud. 
denly dazzles us with the glory a plea 

You who have fine teeth, whether through good tc or through wise care, ot 
through the denust's shill, safeguo od don by dy i aed ce ung use of 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Cees. news tease Ht 


MAKING USE OF AN ARGUMENT POINTED 
OUT BY USERS 


was actually on sale than could 
be reached for the same money 
in the newspapers. And the sum 
of money was fixed by last year’s 
sales; it couldn’t be stretched. 

The above does not mean, how- 
ever, that the company has 
“thrown overboard” newspaper 
advertising. This present cam- 
paign is not for the purpose of 
getting wider distribution, but for 
the purpose of reaching a great 
number of widely scattered people 
in communities where the product 
is already on sale. 


The campaign opened January 
27 with the full page in the Sut- 
urday Evening Post which is re- 
produced herewith. It offers $400 
in prizes for the best “amateur 
advertisements” for Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder—not for the di- 
rect purpose of saving labor for 
the advertising agent who is 
handling the account, but under 
the assumption that each con- 
testant will naturally lay greatest 
stress in his ad upon the point 
which seems most important to 
him. The “reasons why they buy 
it” will be reflected in the ads 
submitted. 

The Post ad refers contestants 
to the January magazines for fur- 
ther data regarding the tooth 
powder. This data consisted of 
plain, all-type ads which included 
every argument which had ever 
been made for the product—every 
talking point which had ever been 
featured in years past. These ads 
were run in Everybody's, Mc- 
Clure’s, Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier's, Literary Digest, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, McCall’s, New Idea, 
Delineator and Designer. They 
served as a means of getting all 
the data on the subject into the 
hands of the product’s users, en- 
abling them easily to pick out 
the argument which appealed 
strongest. 

More than ten thousand ama- 
teur ads have been received since 
the contest started. The talking 
points in each have been tabu- 
lated, and the results show that 
there is one particular argument 
which seems stronger than any 
other. Down in the corner of 
the reproduced ad — you can 
hardly see it in the reproduction 
—are the words, “The brush 
never touches this box.” A great 
majority of the contestants used 
those words prominently—in fact 
they were made the “headliners” 
more often than any others ex- 
cept the name of the product. In- 
cidentally there are several ads 
good enough to be run without 
many changes, but that is purely a 
side-issue, and redounds rather to 
the profit of the agency than to 
the Lyon company anyway. It is 
worth the $400 just to find out 
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that the sanitary feature of the 
can is a very strong point, for it 
is one which had not been dwelt 
upon very strongly. Needless to 
say, it will now be well played up. 


Che contest idea may be criti- | 
cised from a good many angles, | 
but this much at least, is certain: | 


it has given the company definite 
knowledge of what will appeal to 
consumers of tooth powder, in the 
place of a belief that certain argu- 
ments will appeal. Generalizing 
about human nature is all right, 
but it never hurts to get the facts. 
po Mi cksad e.g Sa 
PAYING THE PUBLISHER DIRECT 
Unitep States Motor Company. 


New York, March 23, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


[ read with interest the article in the | 
latest issue of Printers’ Inx relative | 
to advertisers paying the publishers di- | 


rect. 
as being something unusual. 


You may be interested to know that 


this practice was in vogue, to a very 
limited degree, as long ago as 1899. At 
that time, I was associated with Vech- 
ten Waring in the preparation of ad- 
vertising literature, catalogues, copy, 
etc. 
nor desired to. 

Our objection was the financial re- 
sponsibility involved. But one of the 
advertisers for whom we were doing 
business rather insisted that we place 
some of his advertising, and we decided 
to do so, but on a plan which involved 
no financial responsibility on our part. 

The plan was to have the publisher 
bill the account direct to the advertiser, 
and when the bill was paid, to then re- 
mit to us for our commission. 


I remember when I put this proposi- | 
tion up to the representative of the | 
Youth’s Companion, he was very much | 


amt establishing such a precedent. 
¥ 


hundred accounts, 
cern as responsible as our client, the 
New England Watch Company, rather 
than to extend a tremendous credit, 
to cover ten or fifteen accounts, to 
an advertising agency which had no 
physical assets to back up any claims 
which might have to be made. 

I recall I maintained that credit was 
largely a moral question, a_ willing- 
ness to pay, regardless of an agency’s 
resources. 

In spite of the objections, this ar- 
rangement was finally made with the 
main office of the Youth’s Companion 
and it was in vogue for some months 
with that particular publication. 

The only reason can see for the 
present methods being so firmly en- 
trenched is that many agencies, for 
various reasons known to themselves, 
prefer the present arrangement, and 
the publishers represent the worst 
class of stand-patters,—devotees to the 
methods that ‘were.’ 

GripLey ApaMs, 
General Advertising Manager. 


We neither placed any business 


This matter was commented upon | 





I argument to him was that the | 
publisher would much rather have one | 
each one a con- | 





Fact 
8 


No magazine is more 
solidly built than the 
Christian Herald. 
The basis of its 
growth from 25,000 
to 300,000 in 34 years 
is the demand for its 
wholesome influence 
—and nothing else. 


toast 


Advertising Manager 


AN 


Christian Herald 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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Rural Delivery of CQO 


Would as soon lose a registered letter 41, 
as a copy of COMFORT, writes this 
rural mail carrier. 
































His own unsolicited letter, a part of which appears on 
the opposite page, was addressed to “COMFORT'S League n 
of Cousins,” and will be printed in full in May COM- 

FORT with other letters to that department. 

The wheel chair he mentions is one of the 139 that | 

COMFORT'S Wheel-Chair Club has given to shut-ins. 


The Farmers’ Favorite 
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OL ORT by Motorcycle 


41,000 rural mail carriers distribute 
COMFORT in all the richest farming 
sections. 





“Hartford, Ala., March 12, 1912. 
“Dear Editor of COMFORT: 


“Did you ever get a letter from a rural letter carrier? 
| have never seen one, although there are over forty-one 
thousand of us traveling every day for Uncle Sam. 
Over twenty millions of country people are served by us, 
and annually we handle approximately two and a half 
billion pieces of mail matter. | really expect three-fourths 

_ of the circulation of the COMFORT is delivered by the 
mural carriers. I had as soon lose a registered letter 
for one of my patrons as a copy of COMFORT. 

“| have been riding a motorcycle on my route for 
over four years. 1 would not think of using a team, for 
with a motorcycle [ can cover my twenty-five miles in 
two and a half hours. Five carriers out of this office use 
these machines. * * * * 

“I saw a cripple in one of COMFORT'S wheel 
chairs the other day. She was at church and would not 
have been able to get there had it not been for her chair. 


“Yours very truly, 
“Jesse M. Riley.” 


The most progressive farm families every- 
where cherish COMFORT as a household 
necessity. 








W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
Augusta, Maine 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, WALTER R. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Building, FRANK H 


ily Paper-COMFORT 
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Real Co-operation 


is the basis of modern industrial success. By 
eliminating waste it increases efficiency and . 
profits. 


Competition and substitution are responsible 
for much unnecessary increase in selling costs 
and lost profits. 


The McKelvey Co-operative 





Sales Promotion Plan 





overcomes competition and prevents substitu- 
tion by gaining both consumer and dealer co- 
operation in the most effective manner 
possible. 


It enables the manufacturer to obtain the full 
benefit of his sales efforts. It increases and 
sustains the demand for his products and re- 
duces selling costs to a minimum. 


Manufacturers of reliable non-competitive 
products will be furnished with full particu- 
lars upon request and without obligation. 


THE McKELVEY COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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WEEDING OUT WASTES OF 
BIG BUSINESS 


DUPLICATION OF PLANTS AND STAFFS 
THE SHORTCOMINGS OF COMPETI- 
TION, JEALOUSIES THE BANE OF 
COMBINATION — COMMITTEE SYS- 
TEM OF ORGANIZATION AS A _ RE- 
SULT-GETTER—FROM ADDRESS BE- 
FORE EFFICIENCY SOCIETY, NEW 
YORK 


By C. U. Carpenter, 
‘ice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr., American 
Stamp & Ticket Vending Machine 
Co.; Pres., Fire-Proof Furniture & 
Construction Co.; Vice-Pres., Re- 
public Motor Car Co., and former 
Pres., Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
The heated discussion which is 
sweeping over this land of ours 
shows clearly the folly of those 
managers of corporations who, in 
the past, chose to disregard the 

question of service to the public. 
Of course, no attempt will be 
made to discuss the question in 
this paper, but such intense in- 
terest has been aroused in the 
public mind over the question of 
combination versus competition 


that a word upon the inefficiency 
of competition in its relation to 
the public as well as to managers, 


stockholders and wage - earners 
will be in order. Though we 
grant that the selfish grasping of 
many monopolies must be curbed, 
let us not rush too hastily and 
blindly to competition as the cure. 

The best illustration is a con- 
crete example—one with which I 
am familiar: 

Nine separate companies con- 
trol the output of four lines of 
different but allied products. In- 
vestment represented, $12,900,000 ; 
annual sales, $9,000,000. 

These companies have been for 
years, and are now, in bitter com- 
petition. With large factories and 
sales organizations to maintain 
they each are continually hungry 
for work. Practically no profit 
has been made during the past 
three and one-half years, most of 
the companies facing severe 
losses. 

The managements and_ stock- 
holders suffer through lack of 
funds and dividends. . 

The workmen suffer through 


the impossibility of increasing 
wages. Hours of work cannot 
be shortened. 

But does the public get the ben- 
efit to a greater degree than if 
these companies were combined 
into one? © Emphatically no! 
Why? Because of the great 
wastes, 

Where are they? 

First, in the sales division. In 
New York alone there are eight 
expensive branch houses, The 
total cost per year of owning 
these—excluding freights, deliver- 
ies and repairs—is $600,000. 

One store could serve the pub- 
lic at a cost of $200,000 per year, 
saving $400,000 per year. 

In one city of 140,000 inhabi- 
tants there are six agents all 
paying rents, salaries, taxes, etc., 
and none making a decent living. 
The entire business could be at- 
tended to by one agent. 

In selling expense alone, $1,- 
200,000 per year could be saved 
by combining the companies. 

The nine factories located in 
the East and West are engaged 
in shipping the Western ones to 
the East, and Eastern ones to the 
West. In one Eastern city there 
are two factories opposite one 
another, each with a_ separate 
organization doing practically 
the same work. If these two 
alone were combined, the savings, 
through larger purchases and thus 
lower prices, in overhead ex- 
penses, shipments in large lots, 
productions in large lots, stand- 
ardized and improved product to 
the public—these savings would be 
at least $200,000 per year. 

In the executive division there 
is much useless, duplication and 
expense that could be eradicated. 
In fact, a saving of at least $1,- 
750,000 per year on this business 
of $9,000,000 per year could be 
made easily. 

Is this economic fact of no in- 
terest to the public, the workmen, 
the stockholders and manage- 
ment? 

Is competition anything but in- 
efficient? 

The formation of these large 
corporations usually brings on 
difficulties of different character, 
but very serious ones that must be 
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met and conquered if the real 
benefits of combination are to be 
secured. 

Many a combination plan that 
looked splendid on paper has 
failed miserably in practice be- 
cause those who were in control 
failed to recognize those all im- 
portant points that threaten trou- 
ble and that must be overcome. 

Too often in the past the mer- 
ger has been put through hur- 
riedly with an eye to the possi- 
bility of promotion profits, rather 
than the true interests of man- 
agers, stockholders and the public. 

Even when this has not been 
the aim, the combination has 
often been made too hastily, not 
enough time being given to really 
scientific study of the necessary 
changes in order to gain the de- 
sired increase in efficiency; and 
if this study and planning is neg- 
lected at the very beginning it is 
very difficult to make desired 
changes after the new organiza- 
tion is fully under way. 

Such studies, for instance, as 
(a) sales conditions and sales 
methods best suited to the busi- 
ness under the new conditions, 
markets and character of products 
best fitted for them; (b) fac- 
tories: the ones best fitted through 
location, character of production, 
experience, to handle the products 
for the various markets. 

But some of the most formid- 
able troubles come from intense 
jealousy, lack of harmony, loss of 
close touch between the manager 
and the wage-earner, and the lack 
of organization and management 
methods that insure the develop- 
ment of a high degree of effi- 
ciency throughout and a close sys- 
tem of control of a body grown 
suddenly so huge and unwieldy. 


JEALOUSY A SERIOUS HANDICAP 


I can recall cases of failure of 
two large companies, both of 
which started off .under the 
brightest auspices. In each case 
the stock was over subscribed 
many times. With ample funds, 
excellent product, control of mar- 
ket conditions, both companies 
failed within four years, because 
the same men who were highly 
efficient in their old companies 


were now highly inefficient, due to 
nothing but foolish jealousy, envy 
and their refusal to work to- 
gether for the good of the com- 
pany. 

Many of the large combina- 
tions of to-day have far from 
met the expectation of their pro- 
motion because of such inherent 
defects. 

The possibilities are there, but 
they have never been brought 
out. 

The taking of ten, fifty, or more 
plants that have been operating 
for years under their own and 
probably very different systems— 
with separate organizations that 
are usually full of jealousy and 
indeed hatred of one another— 
each plant in itself usually ineffi- 
cient to a great degree, with many 
elaborate selling divisions each 
of which will fight for its own 
commercial existence without 
much regard to any other thought 
—with executives jealous, sus- 
picious, and ever ready to take 
offense—the taking of these or- 
ganizations and reshaping and 
welding them into one organiza- 
tion under a system of manage- 
ment that will eliminate to a 
large degree these dangerous 
drawbacks, and will make it one 
that stands for harmony; for 
working together for the good of 
the company; for methods and 
systems that will mean both effi- 
ciency and control is a large un- 
dertaking. 

It has been well said that the 
very difficult problem of promo- 
tion sinks into insignificance be- 
side that of making such huge 
bodies really efficient. 

In my opinion, the problem is 
one in which the human element 
is predominant and must be con- 
sidered. The keynotes of any 
plan should be (a) cultivation of 
a spirit of co-operation, (b) mu- 
tual education by free interchange 
of thought, (c) the cultivation of 
ambition, (d) a close system of 
control. 

There 


other plans 


may be 
which work out to the satisfac- 
tion of those in authority, but. 
personally, I am led by experience 


to favor the “committee system’ 
of organization when wisely han- 
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Diamone 1 
—\HRrD 
COULD BUILI 
THEM 
HEAPER 





The words within the circle flash as follows: 
**We Could Build Them Cheaper 
But We Won't 
We Would Build Them Better 
But We Can’t’’ 


Night View on The “Great White Way” — 
the National Thoroughfare 
This enormous sign (63 feet high by 91 feet wide) shows more than 
one-half mile down Broadway, New York, reaching a circulation of 
approximately 200,000 people daily. 
It burns every night, shows every day, and costs the fraction of the price 
of a page in the most important national magazines. 
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Do you like good 
stories ? 

Be sure to read 
“The Proud White 
Mother” by James 
Oppenheim 


—in the April 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


The strength of The 
American Magazine as an 
advertising medium is 
measured by the pulling 
power of the single copy. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 























dled, and I am speaking of meth- 
ods that are being used success- 
fully. 

When I speak of committee sys- 
tem I do not mean the relinquish- 
ing of the reins of authority by 
those who should be in power to 
groups of comparatively irre- 
sponsible sets of men. I do not 
mean the final settling of impor- 
tant questions by such commit- 
tees. I advise the retaining of the 
principle of final power and au- 
thority in officers and managers 
who hold the responsibility. 

do mean the formation of 
committees of an advisory char- 
acter. Permanent committees on 
the various branches of activity 
of a company made up of men 
best fitted by knowledge and ex- 
perience to aid, by their counscl 
and advice, in the settling of im- 
portant questions of daily routine 
on sudden emergency. 

In actual practice in a number 
of large corporations, the method 
of organization follows these lines. 

The same system can be ex- 
tended up through the selling di- 
vision: committees to consider ad- 
vertising, sales methods, training 
of ‘men, needs of the markets, 
methods of covering territory. 

In actual practice it has been 
found that these plans work out 
very efficiently. It has been proved 
to be a method to promote educa- 
tion, intense interest; to arouse 
ainbition. Through such a system 
of organization the efficiency en- 
gineer of to-day can easily work 
out his plans. He can get support 
and sympathy instead of opposi- 
tion. It is a method by which 
much can be accomplished. 

SS 


TRADE JOURNAL ADDS TO STAFF 


Ralph M. Bates, formerly business 
manager of the House Furnishing Re- 
view, assumes the general manage- 
ment of that publication. Miss Helen 
Louise Johnson, former] director of 

“Good Housekeeping” Institute, con- 
ducted by Good i ouseheeping Maga 
zine and Geo. H. Dirhold, of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., become associate editors. 

—_————_+2e-——_—_—_—_ 

S. S. Reckefus, long identified with 
national advertising interests, through 
his connection with Iron Age and more 
recently with The Hardware Reporter, 
has joined the staff of the Donovan & 
Armstrong Agency, Philadelphia. 
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Home Life 


A Family Magazine 


CHICAGO TRADE PRESS 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Chicago Trade Press Association was 
held Monday evening, March 25, at 
the Press Club, with forty-six in at- 
tendence. Fred A. Dibble, of the Har- 
ris-l) bble Company, New York, gave 
an ioteresting talk on the value of a 
trade paper. He said in part: i 

“The value of a trade paper consists 
of its momentum of merit and its per- 
petuation of principle so embodied in 
its organization and methods as to make 
its transfer and control practicable by 
a subsequent owner.” 

Herbert Hungerford gave an inter- 
esting talk on circulation campaigns 
and brought out many helpful sugges- 
tions to the members. 

President Shaw, of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations, told of the 
outcome of the meeting of a committee 
on publicity and the plan which had 
been outlined of advertising advertising 
in trade publications. 

Four new publications were elected 
to membership, as follows: The Con- 
tractor, Chicago; Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, Electrical World, Engineering Rec- 
ord, all of New York. 


a rs 
PURE FOOD WINS VICTORY 


The fight of the State of Indiana to 
prohibit the sale of preserved foodstuffs 
containing benzoate of soda was upheld 
March 23 in a report to the Federal 
court of the findings of Edward Dan- 
els, Master in Chancery, who heard 
testimony in_a suit against H. E. Bar- 
nard, State Food Commissioner, and the 
State Board of Health, by Williams 
Brothers Company of Detroit, Mich., 
and the Curtice Brothers Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Products of these companies were 
barred from sale in the state by the 
health authorities, on the ground that 
they contained an injurious preserva- 
tive. The companies sued for a re- 
straining order, setting up that benzo- 
ate of soda was harmless in small 
amount. The Master in Chancery finds 
the plaintiffs failed to make their case 
against testimony of authorities intro- 
duced by the state. 


ee oe 
RIBBON MAKERS ORGANIZE 


The National Association of Ribbon 
Manufacturers, including seventy-five 
representative firms throughout the 
country, was formed in Paterson, March 
23. following a meeting called by the 
Silk Ribbon Manufacturers’ Association 
of that city. The object of the associ- 
ation is to eliminate abuses now preva- 
lent in the trade, and generally to pro- 
mote good-fellowship among the mem- 
bers. About eighty per cent of the 
country’s ribbon output is represented 
in the new organization. The members 
control 6,500 looms, and the aggregate 
value of the production approximates 
$24,000,000 annually. The officers of 
the association are J. Hellman, of 
Smith & Kaufman, president; Frederick 
Baer, of the Helvetia Silk Mills, vice- 
pre sident; John Grossgebauer, Columbia 
Ribbon Company, omg and il- 
liam Wettlaufer, Hoboken R:bbon Com- 
pany, treasurer. 











The lexicographers give 
as one definition of the 
word “family”— 


“A father, mother and 
their children.” 


Every month HOME 
LIFE contains something 
which interests each one 
of them. 


Mother has the call, of 
course, because she is far 
and away the most impor- 
tant member of the fam- 
ily—but “the old man” is 
not neglected, nor are the 
“kiddies.” 


Our 900,000 families live 
for the most part in the 
smaller cities and towns. 


Your story—told at 
$4.00 per line—will have 
behind it the faith which 
our subscribers have in 
Home Life. 


They believe in it be- 
cause they know us. We 
promised them certain 
things and we’ve made 
good. 


Ask your agent. 


Balch Pub. Co. 


Arthur A. Hinkley, Adv. Mgr., 


CHICAGO 


L. R. Wasson, Eastern Mgr., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
F. W. Thurnau, Western Mgr., 
141-149 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 
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THE SLOGAN THAT IS 
PIRATE-PROOF 


THE FATAL DEFECT OF “EVENTUALLY 
—WHY NOT NOW?” WHERE 


CLEVERNESS IN A SLOGAN TEMPTS 
APPROPRIATION — SAFE STANDARD 
OF SLOGAN-MAKING 


By S. C. Lambert. 


One of the most famous slo- 
gans ever devised has become so 
popular with certain other manu- 
facturers that it is being steadily 
subordinated, and in the latest ad 
has been dropped altogether by 
the concern that claims to have 
successfully applied it. 

This slogan is “Eventually— 
Why Not Now?” which has been 
woven for so long into the copy- 
fabric of Washburn-Crosby’s Gold 
Medal Flour. A glance at the 
accompanying cuts, Nos. 1-3, 
shows how the much-advertised 
phrase has become a cropper. 

Asked to explain this, B. S. 
Bull, the advertising manager of 
Gold Medal Flour, writes as fol- 
lows: 

The trouble with this phrase is that 
it is not . — with 
Gold Medal. Flour. rove this we 
have in our files ioe clippings show- 
ing the use of ‘“Eventually—why not 
now?” by advertisers in other lines. 
Some of these advertisers have even 


NO. 1—THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL ABRANGE- 
MENT OF THE SLOGAN 


gone so far as to write, accusin: us 
of stealing their idea. 

As there seems to be no real reedy 
for this defect, and as we hav no 
particular ambition to adverti a 
phrase merely for the sake of prov din, 
a catch-line for the use of the ge eral 
public without any value to ours: 'ves, 
the only course left open is to use 
“Eventually” as a secondary fea:ure, 
if at all. 

The advertising men, and «ven 
many of the laity of New York 
City were astounded recently by 
the publication of an adveri'se- 
ment of Tuxedo tobacco, cut of 
which is herewith reproduced, 
The snappy phrases, “We would 
make it better—but we cant”; 
“We could make it cheaper, but 
we won't,” are so obviously sirmi- 
lar to the Diamond Tire eleciric 
signs erected two or three months 
ago in upper Broadway, New 
York, that observers were aghast. 
The Diamond Tire phrases were 
these: “We would make them 
better—but we can’t”; “We could 
make them cheaper — but we 
won't.” 

Evidently, therefore, a good 
slogan, to be permanently useful 
to its originator, must be peculiar- 
ly his; it must be inherently pat 
to the product it is designed to 
advertise. ; 

For instance, there is the slo- 
gan of the United States Tire 
Company, “Tire-ly Satisfied.” 
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i It does all that, but beyond 
that and far more important, it 
saves your time and the time_of 
your highest priced men—cuts 
the cost where the cost counts 
; = most. 

It is of the utmost importance 
that you know just how these 
‘ ' savings are made. This book 
will tell you in the simplest, brief- 
est manner. Cut the coupon and 
send for it now. 


Pp ey 211 Lakeside Ave, 
QC Exivon. Orange, N. J. 
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George C. Hubbs, the advertising 
manager, believes that this slogan 
is practically pirate-proof. At 
least it is germane only to tires. 

The same quality resides in the 
slogan of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, “Time to Retire.” While 
both of these phrases are based on 
puns, they nevertheless may prop- 
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NO. 3—RECENT COPY WHERE SLOGAN IS 
PLACED INCONSPICUOUSLY 


erly be the subject of greater pro- 
motion than many other slogans, 
snappy, pungent and all that, but 
which can be appropriated by 
manufacturers in other fields. 
But even the endeavor to re- 
strict a slogan to a particular 
field sometimes goes for naught. 
When Lutz & Schramm, of Pitts- 
burgh, makers of preserved foods, 
came out with a campaign, the 
writer of the copy, after due de- 
liberation upon what a_ slogan 
should and should not be, used 
this: “The Taste Is the Test.” 
After this had been published 
a while, it was discovered that 
the phrase had been doing service 
for a long time for the manufac- 
turer of H-O oatmeal. It was, 
therefore, withdrawn by Lutz & 
Schramm and the copy writer 


went on a hunt for something else, 

A pretty safe rule is to evo've 
a slogan in which the name of ‘he 
product figures conspicuously and 
which states a fact the mention of 
which will redound to the bencfit 
of the advertiser alone. One of 
the recent slogans of this kind is: 
“Count the ‘Indians’ on the Road,” 
used in the copy of Indian motor- 
cycles. This slogan did not come 
as the result of the long cogita- 
tion at the desk. It is said that 
the agency man who was puzzling 
over this feature of the copy went 
for a stroll along Central Park 
West, New York. He naturally 
observed the motorcycles that 
chugged by. It did not escape him 
that many of these bore the trade- 
mark of the advertiser whose 
copy he was writing. He won- 
dered if the proportion of Indians 
to other “makes” wasn’t a good 


‘ 
THE AD THAT WAS CRITICISED 


basis of the slogan he was search- 
ing for. He broached the idea to 
some of his associates and to- 
gether they worked out the phrase 
as it stands in the copy. 


John Glass, publishers’ representative, 
People’s Gas building, icago, has 
added " Irvin to his soliciting 
force. Mr. Irvin has been in_ the 
Western advertising field for the past 
ten years, having been with The Chas. 
H. Fuller Company, Chicago Daily 
News, and Verree & Conklin. For the 
four years prior to his association with 
Mr. Glass, he was Western represetia- 
tive of the Munsey newspapers. 
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$100.00 for Ideas 














To Advertise the 
Stamboul Cigarette 


@ One prize of $35, one of $15, 3 of $10 and 
4 of $5; nine prizes in all. 


@ There you have our offer. We want IDEAS 
for advertising a new cigarette. Something 
new. Something the other fellow hasn’t 
thought of. Something that will make a 
smoker say; “Give me a box of Stamboul— 
that new cigarette.” 


Here are the facts: 





(The Stamboul is made 
from the finest selected, 
pure, imported, Turkish to- 
bacco. It is made in the 
United States, which en- 
ables it to be sold at 15c 
for a box of 10. It is cork- 
tipped, put up in attractive 
boxes, and will have a wide 
distribution as soon as put 
on the market. 


(Send in your idea for an 
ad, or a series of ads, text 
and layout. Do not send 
elaborate drawings. A rough 
pencil sketch, so long as it 
shows clearly your idea, is 
all we want. Perhaps a 
happy descriptive phrase 
will win the prize. 


(Remember it’s ideas we 
want—not artistic work or 
fine writing. 


@_All suggestions must be 
received not later than 
May ist. In case of a tie, 
the first suggestion received 
will take the money. 


(@ There will be three 
judges; one from the office 
of the advertiser, one from 
the staff of a well-known ad- 
vertising agency, and one 
eg the staff of “Printers’ 
nk.” 


C.“Printers’ Ink” guaran- 
oa the good faith of this 
ad. 





CHARLES STEWART 
Care of PRINTERS’ INK 
12 West 3ist St., New York City 
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THE 1912 CONVENTION, A. A. 
C. OF A—ITS AIMS AND 
POSSIBILITIES 


EFFICIENCY AND HONESTY WILL BE 
THE KEYNOTE—NOT _ DALLAS 
ALONE BUT ALL TEXAS THE HOST 
—THE VAST RESOURCES OF THIS 
STATE AND THEIR IMPORTANCE TO 
ADVERTISING MEN 


By S. E. Leith. 
I 

Daniel Webster defines the word 
“convention” as a meeting of per- 
sons or delegates or representa- 
tives to accomplish some specific 
object. The Texas convention 
will accomplish specific objects. 

Just at present the whole of our 
advertising industry is predomi- 
nated by a most worthy and en- 
thusiastic ambition to abolish 
fraudulent advertising. The Texas 
convention will see this great 
movement crowned with glorious 
success. 

Efficiency and honesty in adver- 
tising will be the keynote of the 
convention. More successful ad- 


vertising will be the result and 


the greater the growth, the 
cleaner it must be 

It is going to be a convention 
clean, dignified and inspiring. The 
natural result will be the general 
uplift of commercial America, 
through a better understanding 
of advertising possibilities. 

More than four hundred of the 
biggest, brainiest and best men of 
Texas are working continually 
for the success of this convention. 
They are four hundred men who 
have the means and know how to 
do things. Texas never starts 
any work that she does not com- 
plete with an improvement on the 
original plan. All of Texas, not 
any club, not any city, not even 
a few cities, but the whole state 
is interested in the success of 
this convention. The whole state 
will put forth its best effort and 
make it the most successful event 
of the kind ever recorded. 

Don’t have any fear of over- 
crowding—the more the merrier. 

The Good Old Book tells us 
that, “Out of the multitude of 
council cometh wisdom.” 


This is the prime object of ‘he 
Texas convention of advertising 
clubs, and he who fails to be the . 
will miss much which would hel 
him all through his Sain’ 
career. 

It will be the greatest gathering 
of leading advertising men ever 
assembled, bringing them together 
in a harmonious spirit with the 
one idea prevailing—the develop- 
ment of more perfect business 
conditions through proper adver- 
tising. Is there any one who will 
admit that a meeting of such aim 
and magnitude could possibly be 
held which would not bring bene- 
fit to the man who gives it his 
serious attention? 

Can anybody honestly interested 
in advertising development look 
upon the money spent to attend 
this convention as an expense? I 
believe the advertising man who 
makes this trip next May will de- 
clare he has made the best invest- 
ment of his life. 

What do you know about the 
states of the great Southwest, par- 
ticularly Texas? It is worth a 
minute’s consideration. What do 
you know about this state with 
her 165,000,000 acres of farm 
lands, less than one-fifth of it 
under cultivation, and yet, ac- 
cording to the official Govern- 
ment reports for 1911, Texas is 
the first state of this Union in 
the value of her agricultural 
products. 

Do you know that within the 
boundary lines of that great 
state there lies the possibility of 
producing practically anything 
that can be produced anywhere in 
the world? 

Few people realize the extent 
of the Texas zone. She goes 
south just a little beyond the low- 
est point of Florida—her north- 
ern boundary is almost on a line 
with Norfolk, Va., while her east- 
ern boundary comes within one 
hundred miles of Western Illinois. 

The city of Dallas is but fifty 
hours from New York, via St. 
Louis, and the trip can be made 
with all the ease and comfort 
that goes with any trip on the 
continent. Twenty years ago, 
Kentucky and Illinois seeme«! 
much further off. 
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On To Dallas! 


Some pictures need no words to make them advertisements; 
this is one of them. It tells better than words the way to 
get the most out of your trip to the Convention of 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
at Dallas, Tex., May 19-24, 1912 


It is a scene aboard the steamer BRAZOS of the 
Mallory Line, which also includes in its big fast 
fleet of coastwise record holders, the steamers 
SAN JACINTO and DENVER. The Mallory Line 
is the only direct ocean route from New York 
with stopover at Galveston—the Atlantic City 
of the Southwest, thence but a short, easy rail 
journey to Dallas, the Convention City. 


7 5 includes transportation, 
meals and berth 
aboard steamer in an attractive “Circle Tour’’ 
from New York by steamer and returning from 
Dallas by rail with libera] stopovers at principal 
cities. Write for illustrated printed matter. 
Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
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Advertising ! 
What Do You 
Know About— 


Analysis of Product, Market, and 
Mediums; Methods of Illustrating and 
Engraving; Type Display; Follow-up 
Systems, including Catalogue and 
Booklet Writing; the Relation of Ad- 
vertising to Soleemonelins Managing 


Advertising Appropriations. 
Whether you are an advertising man 


now, or want to be, you cannot have too 
much of the vital knowledge that makes 
the advertising man’s job worth more to 
him and his house. 

This essential knowledge is contained 
in the practical Advertising Course of the 
International Correspondence Schools—a 
Course which represents the experience 
of the foremost advertising men in the 
country, as well as the great advertising 
success of the I. C. 

The list given above indicates the wide 
scope of the I. C. S. Advertising Course. 
Every chapter is based on actual adver- 
lising experience. To leam how this 
Course will help you reach your highest 
efficiency as an advertising man, fill in and 
mail the attached coupon today. In doing 
so, you assume no obligation. 





International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 1206, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send, without obligation to me, 
specimen pages and complete description 
your new and complete Advertising Course. 














In 1860 the population of Texas 
was about 600,000. In fifty years 
that population has grown to over 
four million; less than six per 
cent are foreign born. A iew 
Germans are located in the South- 
west and a few Mexicans in the 
Southeast. Few states in the 
Union show such a high percen- 
tage of real American citizenship, 

There is practically no climatic 
condition which cannot be found 
in Texas, with the exception of 
that of the frigid zones. In her 
mountain regions you find every 
condition which is to be found in 
the Adirondacks, the White 
Mountains or the Blue Ridge. 
There is no section of the country 
where there is a greater variety 
of scenery, neither is there any 
section where the death rate is 
lower. 

It seems strange to me that 
people will visit the far Eastern 
countries in search of climate, 
health and recreation, while there 
is an abundance of ail these which 
remain unnoticed in Texas. Time 
after time the celebrated physi- 
cians of Carlsbad and Munich 
have sent patients incurable in 
those great medical centers back 
to Mineral Wells, Texas. 

There is no section of the world 
where the sportsman or hunter 
can more promptly gratify his am- 
bition for fish or game, at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

Lumber, mining and quarrying 
are tremendous industries in this 
state, while her cotton clothes one- 
fourth of the world. Volumes 
could be written concerning her 
agricultural resources, but reflec- 
tion upon the three smallest is 
all that is necessary to convince 
you as to the tremendous possi- 
bilities of this state. 

Nuts alone bring this state an 
annual revenue of over $2,000,000 
—I speak of the famous pecan. 
The annual production of rice 1s 
more than 3,000,000 bags, while 
the 1911 crop of Bermuda onions 
was greater than that of Ber- 
muda itself. 

Verily Texas could build a wall 
about herself, and live provided 
with all the comforts of modern 
civilization, ignoring the rest of 
the world. 
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One ranch in this state is in area 
larger than the whole state of Del- 
aware, while the whole of Rhode 
Island is not so large as any one 
of a half-dozen ranches, and 
Rhede Island contains 673,000 
acres of land. 

here is no section of the Union 
where social, educational and re- 
ligious principles reach a: higher 


plane. There is no section in this | 
country where honest endeavor, | 
business thrift and sane commer- | 


cia! development is greater than 


in the state of Texas, and there | 
is no section in the worid where | 


manly good-fellowship is more 
evident. 


Who dares to prophesy the leaps | 
and bounds by which this empire | 


of the South will develop with the 


completion of the Panama Canal? | hing ; 
| help that ship in distress?” she 


Don’t you think we can well afford 
to reckon with that state? 

Don’t you think that as enter- 
prising business developers for 
our home territory, we can afford 
to look a little into the future and 
prepare ourselves for the demand 
which ultimately must be made by 
the Southwest, just as our fore- 
fathers used to look upon Illinois 
and Kansas, and while we are 
thinking of Texas let us not over- 
look the fact that her newspaper 
publishers have built some of the 
hest in America. 

ees Dae te 
A. N. P. A. TO FIGHT “DODGERS” 
IN NEWSPAPERS 


A vigorous fight has been planned by 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
to curb the practice of inserting in 
newspapers by the dealers advertising 
matter of all descriptions, which is abso- 
lutely unauthorized by the publishers. 
Legislative action is under considera- 
tion, and Conde Hamlin, business man- 
ager of the New York Tribune, chair- 
man of the association’s committee on 
this matter, has drafted a bill to make 
it a misdemeanor for any person either 
to insert in a newspaper or to dis- 
tribute or sell a newspaper with these 
advertisements within it. 

The publishers contend that not only 
is the insertion of these advertisements 
a fraud on the newspapers, but also a 
fraud on their legitimate advertisers and 
the public at large. As it is by no 
means uncommon to find that some dis- 
honest storekeeper has had a page of 
display advertising printed in precisely 
the same style as the newspaper in 
which he intends to have it inserted, it 
is clear that he is trying to get people 
to believe that he has paid for a news- 
paper advertisement when he has not. 














An old lady appeared at the door 
of the life-saving station. 
“Isn’t anything being done to 


demanded anxiously, pointing 
seaward. 

“Oh, that’s all right, ma’am,” 
replied the man in oilskins, “we’ve 
sent ’em a line to come ashore.” 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed the 

lady, “were they waiting for a 
formal invitation?” 
Many manufacturers are 
today making just the 
goods that the farmer 
wants, is willing to buy 
and has the money to pay 
for. 

Farm and Fireside is a 
medium which reaches 
hundreds of thousands of 
farm homes and has in- 
fluence in these homes. 

Can it be that these ad- 
vertisers are waiting for a 
formal invitation? If so, 
this is it. 

FARM“FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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Standardize It! 
Your Stationery 


Do not allow the Quality of your 
Stationery to change every time 
you change printers or Litho- 
graphers. 


Standardize it! 


Specify the Paper you want. Use it 
for all your Business Forms, year in 
and year out. 

This insures Stationery of Uniform 
and Unvarying Quality. - 


THE AMERICAN 


Look for 
the 
“EAGLE 
A” 
Water- 


By no other means can you so effect- 
ually Standardize your Stationery as 
by adopting a Bond Paper with the 
‘*EAGLE A” Trade-Mark Water- Mark. 

‘“*“EAGLE A’’ Bond Papers offer you 
the widest selections in Quality, Color 
and finish. And eachis Water-Marked 
with the “EAGLE A,”’ as a Guarantee 
of the Utmost Paper Value. 

Let us send you Samples and suggest 
an ‘‘EAGLE A"’ Bond Paper which will 
be best adapted to your needs 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
47 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to 
show you samples of ‘‘ EAGLE A”’ 
Bond Papers. 








THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


THe AEoLIAn CoMPANyY. 
Aeolian Hall. 
New York, March 28, 191: 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In rare old Johnsonian style, 
good Doctor Sterrett, of Postum aff 
tion, displayed in your columns his 
markable monopoly of the “ 
tongue.”” Incidentally, he cast 99 
cent of Americans into the know-liii! 
class and turned the laugh on us al! 

For seventy-one lines the learned gen- 
tleman tripped merriiy, gaily along wt 
the ease and the grace of Noah Webs e 
himself. The very “first lines of gr: 
mar” he flourished in our faces; 
Holy Scripture put us to the blu 
Unaaunted he worked into his clima) 
waxing ironical, smiling sarcastically 
laughing complacently. With firm st<; 
he pointed out the way and the sib- 
junctive mood sheltered “If Coffee don’t 
agree, use Postum’”’ forever more, 

For seventy-one lines I say, Dr. Ster- 
rett held the advertising fraternity who 
had dared to criticise this sentence, in 
his grasp. Then, suddenly his bosom 
friend—this self-same subjunctive mood, 
deserted even him. 

What is this, Doctor: “If one de- 
sires?’”? Whence comes that invading 
“s’? Is line seventy-two exactly as 
strict grammar should have made it? 

“The refinements of language are al- 
ways interesting” as the good Doctor 
remarked, and sometimes even the best- 
written letters betray their writers. 

Cuartes D. Isaacson. 
-—_—_——_+o+ 


A MENACE TO LITERATURE 


Warp & Gow. 
New York, March 29, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I note the spirited defense of the 
Postum Cereal sentence, “If coffee aon’t 
agree,” in Dr. Sterrett’s letter in your 
issue of March 28 (page 88)—but I 
dispute his contention! The protests 
made by correspondents against the 
“don’t” are justified by grammar and 
euphony. 

he subjunctive mode, except in the 
forms be (obsolescent) and were, and 
a few idiomatic phrases, is obsolete (O-r- 
-* Dictionary, Century, Standard, etc., 
etc.). 

Hence “If coffee don’t agree” is in- 
correct, if published as modern Eng- 
lish. Furthermore, the wide publicity 
given the sentence is a positive menace 
to TWENTIETH CENTURY LIT- 
ERATURE, for it may establish a prec- 
edent for violating the catacombs of 
the English language and parading its 
corpses before the community! 

hese statements and the supporting 
citations are from my literary depart- 
ment. I am glad to vouch for their 
accuracy. 

ArTEMAS Warp. 
——___ + e+-____ 


Francis J. Kaus, of the advertisiv 
staff of Leslie’s Weekly, has form 
connections with the Washington A 
vertising Agency of Washington, D. © 
Mr. Rous assumed his new dut 
April 1. 
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THE OPPOSITION TO THE 
VIRGINIA STATUTE 


Printers’ INK is in receipt of 
the following letter, written to Mr. 
Nims by Senator Featherston of 
Virginia, the patron of the fraudu- 
lent advertising bill which passed 
the Senate only to meet with de- 
feat in the House. The letter 
speaks for itself: 


Law Orrices or H. C. FEATHERSTON. 
LyncuBurG, Va., March 19, 1912. 
Harry D. Nims, Esq., 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Nims: 

No specific and definite arguments ap- 
pear to have been advanced against the 
fraudulent advertising bill in the House 
of Delegates. was, of course, engaged 
in the Senate and was not present when 
the bill came up, but its opponents ap- 

ear to have tried to place it in the 
ight of a “fake” or “freak” bill, con- 
tending that it was absurd in its pro- 
visions and that it would prohibit the 
usual advertising and puffing of one’s 
wares, 

There are always two classes of 
people ready to advance specious argu- 
ments against corrective legislation of 
this kind; the one honest but over- 
jealous of personal liberty; the other 
simply opposed to the too close eradica- 
tion of fraud. Both classes are usually 
on hand, though the latter always aligns 
itself, more or less, with the former. I 
am informed that a good deal of work 
was done against this bill by parties who 
were not members of the General As- 
sembly. Of course in the rush of a short 
legislative session, many who voted on 
the bill did so on a merely second-hand 
knowledge of its provisions, not having 
had or taken the time to minutely com- 
sider its provisions. 

(Senator) H. C. FEATHERSTON. 
—on D>: 


CASINO CO. BUYS “BLACK CAT” 


The S. E. Casino Company of 
Salem, Mass., has bought the Black 
Cat magazine from H. D.Umbstaetter, 
of Boston. The first issue of the 
magazine appeared in October, 1895. 
The Casino Company 1s the publisher 
of Little Folks and the offices of their 
new acquisition will be moved to 
Salem. Myles Standish, of New York 
City, advertising manager of Little 
Folks, will act in the same capacity 
for Black Cat. 


—_——+e-—___ 


“THE TRUTH IS MIGHTY ” 


“The advertiser who tells the truth 
—nothing but the truth always—may 
not cut as wide a swath at first as the 
advertiser who puts into his announce- 
ments some of the glitter and tempo- 
rary pulling power of insincerity, but 
he gets business that sticks and crows 
—whereas the man’ who doesn’t live up 
to his advertising fools people once and 
drives them away forever.”—Jerome P. 
Fleishman, in The Baltimore Sun. 











One Daily 


Two Cities 


Pawtucket and Centrai 
Falls, sister cities, are 
filled with expert work- 
men. To see these work- 
ers leave the factories 
when the whistle blows is 
to see thousands of the 
happiest, best paid, best 
dressed, most independent 
and contented laborers in 
this country. 


This section of Rhode 
Island is known as the 
heart of the textile manu- 
facturing interests of 
America. 

Here are located some of 
the largest cotton mills of 
this country, the largest 
lace-making plant upon 
our continent, here are big 
iron and brass foundries, 
gigantic bleacheries and 
dye houses, scores of spe- 
cialty plants, machinery 
manufacturers, etc. Here 
are factories employing 
from 700 to 3,000 work- 
men. 

Ass Pawtucket excels, so 
also does Central Falls 
maintain the standard, and 
North, East and West the 
trading compass points to 
identical trade supremacy. 

There is but one “spot” 
daily to cover this field 
and that daily is The Paw- 
tucket Evening Times, the 
largest one cent afternoon 
newspaper in New Eng- 
land. (12 to 28 pages, 8 
cols. to the page.) 


The Evening 


Times 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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HOW DETROIT IS BOOMING 
ITS BIRTHDAY 


THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED LEVIED 
UPON THE SERVICES OF WELL- 
KNOWN DETROIT ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS FOR NEWSPAPER COPY 


By Lee Anderson. 


Since a man named Cadillac lo- 
cated the sight of Detroit two 
hundred and eleven years ago, De- 
troit’s birthday celebration is to 
be called “Cadillaqua.” 

Cadillaqua was promoted by the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. The 
name was coined by W. E. Blaine, 
who entered the word, Cadillaqua, 
in competition with twenty-eight 
thousand other names for a prize 
automobile offered by the Board 
of Commerce. 

Now that Cadillaqua is a cer- 
tainty, it has of course a pub- 
licity committee. E. Le Roy Pel- 
letier, advertising director of the 
Studebaker corporation, is chair- 
man of the Cadillaqua publicity 
committee. On the committee 
with Mr. Pelletier are a score of 
Detroit’s best known advertising 
men. 

The publicity campaign which 
started March 17 and which will 
continue to the conclusion of the 
Cadillaqua celebration July 27, is 
in direct charge of Glenmore 


What Is Is Cadillaqua ?— 
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Davis, formerly publicity ‘Manager 
of Barnum and Bailey’s circus. 

E. Le Roy Pelletier as chair- 
man of the publicity committee 
and Glenmore Davis as ae 
manager are directly responsible 
for all Cadillaqua advertising. 

Mr. Pelletier conceived of a 
brilliant plan to put a lot of the 
work of advertising Detroit’s big 
birthday party on the shoulders of 
advertising managers of several 


What is Cadillaqua? 


2 cen ten ene m eeewe - 








THE CREST AND HEADLINE HARMONIZE 


WELL 


of Detroit’s big concerns. The 
committee agreed to pay for one 
full page in each Detroit news- 
paper and selected the following 
men to write the ads describing 
and “selling” the event: FE. St. 
Elmo Lewis, E. Ralph Estep. 
Glenmore Davis, E. Le Roy Pel- 
letier and H. W. Ford. All of 
these were to have the one title: 
“What is Cadillaqua?” 

The Cadillaqua campaign started 
in the Detroit papers Sunday, 
March 17. Glenmore Davis and 
H. W. Ford were chosen to in- 
troduce Cadillaqua to the public. 
Mr. Davis’ spread appeared in 
the News Tribune, while Mr. 
Ford’s was published in the Free 
Press, Friday, March 22. Messrs. 
Pelletier and Lewis followed, the 
latter in the Detroit Journal and 
the former in the Detroit Times. 
Mr. Estep’s advertisement ap- 
peared in Detroit Saturday Nigh: 
of March 30. 
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N the midst of all the 

confusing news re- 
ports it happens that 
right now Collier’s is put- 
ting forth some political 
comment that is inval- 
uable if you want a fair 
outlook. 


Read this week’s issue— 
and next week’s—see if 
the entertainment com- 
mittee isn’t very much 
on the job. People have 
been going out of their 
way to tell us so lately. 
Why do so many people 
take Collier’s “‘to heart?” 


COLLIER’S 
GUARANTEE 


COLLIER’S guarantees to every 
advertiser for 1912 an average of 
500,000 copies. 95% of which is to be 
net paid, for the numbers in which 
his advertisement appears. A pro 


rata refund will be made to every 
advertiser for any shortage of this 
guarantee. Any advertiser can have 
access to our circulation books at 
any time. 


oe 


Manager Advertising Dept. 
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The Testing Ground for 
Advertising and Selling Plans 


NEW ENGLAND 
Local Daily Newspapers 


WILLIAM E. FOSTER says: 

“New England is looked upon as an ideal testing 
ground for trying out speed, penetration and pre- 
cision of an advertising and selling plan. 

It is closely knit—if a dealer canvass in all cities 
of 10,000 or more is to be made, there is not an all 
day jump on the map! 

Its industrial conditions are with few exceptions 
satisfactory. This for the reason that its people are 
principally engaged in taking the raw products from 
the ends of the earth and fashioning them into 
articles of beauty and utility. 

There is a high average of intelligence in New 
England giving a vast amount of circulation to many 
good local dailies and metropolitan papers. 

Almost every sizeable community can boast of one 
or more good local daily papers, well supported by 
local merchants’ advertising and liberal patronage 
by national advertisers. 

And these local dailies, as Brisbane has pointed 
out, are closer to the hearts of people and com- 
munities than any other channel through which the 
minds of men may be influenced. 

They so cleverly reflect or mold the ideas and 
spirit of the time as to be almost sentient.” 


Ten Leaders— 
New Bedford Stananr4 Meriden, Ct.,Record 


and Mercury 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express W orcester,Mass., Gazette 
Burlington,Vt.,Free Press Springfield,Mass.,Union 


NewHaven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 
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A STUNT THAT SOLD 
“PANTS” 


GETTING THE SMALL-TOWN BUYER | 


WHO IS NOT REACHED BY THE PA- 
VERS USED—TUG-OF-WAR CONTESTS 
WITH THE PRODUCT FOR A ROPE 


INK 69, 


A Correction! 


In our advertisement in PriInTERs’ 
Inx’s issue of March 2st, in transcrib- 


ing notes a stenographic error was made, 


—SUSTAINING THE INTEREST | 
WITH SOUVENIRS DISTRIBUTED BY | 


THE DEALER 


By a Staff Writer. 


The advertising “stunt” is not | 


in particularly good repute in 
these days when advertising is 
recognized as a part of a mer- 
chandising plan rather than sim- 
ply as a means of attracting pop- 
ular attention. Time was when 
a bicycle was “advertised” by be- 
ing ridden down the steepest 
flight of steps in each town, and 
rural districts 
of a one-ring circus. 


Occasionally to-day we meet 


the “clown” or the “rube” patrol- | 


ling the main street with a string 
of small boys at his heels, but he 
usually is calling attention to 
something of local interest. Mighty 


seldom does the manufacturer of | 
a nationally used product break | 





the word “outside” was dictated “east.” 
Copy was sent in late and no proofs 
were shown. 


The Portland, Me. 
Evening Express 


has the largest Circulation of 
any Two-cent paper published 
EAST of Boston. 


Largest circulation of any 


| Maine Daily. 


patent medicine outfits toured the | 
accompanied by | 
more or less of the paraphernalia | 


Lowest rate, per thousand. 
Only Evening Daily in its 


| territory. 


| JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


into the stunt business any more. | 


The newspapers have cut their 
eye-teeth to such an extent that it 
is an unusual stunt indeed which 
will receive more than a polite 
turn-down from the editor, and it 
has been adjudged a waste of time 
to try and think up new ones 
which will get past. It is cheaper 
in the end to buy the space and 
fill it with sales-bringing copy. 


Even the automobile fraternity | 


trading district. 


a space-getting stunt as racing. | 


is divided as to the value of such 


More than one manufacturer has 
found that it is not the best pos- 
sible advertisement. The car 


gether safe for the ordinary man 
to drive, and every additional line 
of newspaper notice serves to 
strengthen the impression. Some- 
times it has even been necessary 
to buy extra space to counter- 
act it. 

So the stunt has been to a large 











The Boston Traveler 
is Boston’s local daily 
paper. 

86% circulation in 
Metropolitan Boston. 


95% in Boston’s cash 


|The actual average for 


which wins too many races is set | 
down as a racy affair, not alto- | 


IQII was 83,029 copies 
daily, 


FRANK S. BAKER 


PUBLISHER 
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Lantern Slides 
for Advertising 
Let Us Show You How 


Well Your Picture Show 
Advertising Can Be Done 








Let us show you how 
much selling force, how 
much attractiveness, how 
much buying desire can 
be worked into the slides 
which throw your mes- 
sage before the hundreds 
of thousands of purchas- 
ers who form this coun- 
try’s daily and nightly pic- 
ture show audiences. 

Let us make you up a sam- 
ple slide attractively de- 
signed to fit your own par- 
ticular proposition, sharp 
clear, artistic, striking 
Let us quote you money- 
saving prices. 


NEOSHO SLIDE CO. 
Spring Street Neosho, Mo. 
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CHURCHILL-HALL 


announce the addition to their 
staff of 


Messrs. F. L. DICKEY 
and L. B. KENDALL 


Mr. Dickey was formerly with 
Calkins & Holden, Mr. Kendall 
with the New York Edison Co. 


CHURCHILL-HALL 


50 Union Square 
New York 








extent relegated to the discard, 
not from any inherent prejudi € 
against the stunt as such, but be- 
cause other methods of trade- 
winning have been found cheaper, 
and better. There is at least one 
concern, however, which has used 
the same stunt for a number of 
years, and still swears by it. 
Sweet-Orr & Co. are makers of 


| . 
| work clothes — overalls, jumpers, 
| coats and trousers. They are 


among the very first manutactur- 


| ers of garments to adopt tiie 


union label, and they have made 


| that fact one of their chief talking 


points. The garments are adver- 
tised in a list of Union Labor pa- 
pers which go direct to the wear- 
ers of the goods, and in Men's 
Wear, to reach the dealers in 
work clothes. No other papers 
are used, so the business man who 
does not want to buy overalls 
never hears of Sweet-Orr, which 
is not a matter for regret from 
the company's standpoint. 

But there is, nevertheless, a 
class of men who do wear over 
alls and work pants, yet never sex 
any of those papers devoted to 
the labor interests: the farmers, 
small-town carpenters, men-of-all- 
work, etc. The union label 
wouldn’t represent anything to 
this class of trade; the combat- 
ing of sweat-shop conditions 
would have no potency as an ar 
gument with them, and some 
other means had to be devised to 
get their attention upon the qual- 
ity of Sweet-Orr garments. 

The. farmer trade has been 
largely built up by means of a 
stunt, together with a judicious 
distribution of novelties through 
the local dealer. 

One of the chief products of 
the company is what are known 
as yellow-ticket trousers. These 
are supposed to be a compromise 
between the plebeian overall and 
the trousers which the farmer 
wears on Sunday when he takes 
the family to church, They are 
strong enough to stand the hard 
work of the fields, yet decent 
enough to wear to meals and to 
the village on week days. 

The talking point about these 
particular trousers is durability, 
and it is emphasized in the con- 











sumer’s mind by a tug-of-war 
with a pair of the trousers as a 
rope; three men to a leg. If the 
trousers rip, each man on a leg 
gets a pair free. 

The stunt is staged by the sales- 
man, who offers it to the local 
dealer as a means of attracting 
attention to his store. Handbills 
are furnished by the company for 
distribution, which contain the 
date of the contest, an invitation 
to participate, and the rules of the 
game. Cuts for the local paper, 


and show-cards for the store, are | 
also furnished. On the appointed | 
day the dealer takes a pair of | 
trousers from his stock, and any | 
six men are at liberty to pull them | 


apart if they can. When the first 


How Is Your Muscle? 
Have You a Good Pull? 





Get Busy. Come and bring your friends. 


BIG TUG-OF=WAR 


PI i CE 
¢ selling agents fer the celebrated Sweet-Onr trousers, known as the be 
1 towers are worn, — Sweet-Orr & Co. guarantee that the seams of these trousers will not 
rip and have made special arrangements which enable us to offer 
6 Pairs of Sweet-Orr Trousers Free 
wx men of this city w ogg! Pag gtr peckadangle “Yellow Ticket” Tug-of- 


eelrrigk contest. “Yellow Ticket” trousers are the best and strongest ws 
he They sell for $2.40 — Coats to match at the same price. 











serviceable trousers, made by the 
Sateate doo mabe has grade 
prea oe: aaleadie Soed Nea weer ood et Seage Bene 
He Legge value for your overall 
CONDITIONS FOR TUG-OF-WAR PULL, 


Contest open to al men. 
Tvee men to compose & 
Ras nerdy yg 


the paw of damaged women, will 
Sratinte Gn bade onal Ss en: 


USED AS A POSTER AND AS HANDBILLS 


six men get tired, another “team” 
may enter, etc. If the trousers 
rip, the dealer sends them in to 
the company’s New York office 
with the names of the six men 
who did the damage. A pair of 
new trousers is sent to each with 
the compliments of the company. 

As a follow-up to the contest 
to keep the interest alive, as many 
names as possible are secured 


from the dealer and sent to the | 


company. To each the company 
sends direct a little notebook, and 
at the same time furnishes the 
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90% 
Concentrated 
Circulation! 


Because ninety per cent of its circula- 
tion is in and close to the City of 
Worcester (as shown by examination 
of A. A. A.) THE EVENING. 


Gazette 
Worcester (Mass.) 


is known to produce the Most Results 
in Worcester stores—at Lowest per- 
cent of Setiinc-Cost; therefore, most 
ProFITABLE to Advertisers, making it 


The Greatest 
Selling Force 
in Worcester! 


Largest Evening Circulation! 
“The Paper that Goes Home!” 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








FOR SALE 


The Services of a 
Copy and Idea Man 


I am now a publicity manager. 

The job calls for too much managing for 
me to be at my best in copy and too much 
copy for meto be at my best in managing. 

I want a place where there are advertis- 
ing problems to solve and ideas to arene 
and translate into w 

-. may seem like a come-down * drop 

anaging some ee else for a situation as 
ps the managed 

But I am old anal to know what I 
am about and young enough to have my 
best work ahead of me. 

Some day a copy man (or woman) will 
come across with an advertisement which 
will sell so much goods that it will be a 
classic of advertising literature. 

I'd rather be that man than manager of 
the Universal Trust. 

Besides, this is an age of specialization, 
and my specialty i is copy. 

I would fit into an agency, a magazine, 
trade publication, a mercantile concern— 
into any line of commercial effort where 


“i toaiag 


BOX 538, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Our SWORN statement of cir- 
culation just issued, covering 
the twelve’ issues of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


for 1911, shows an average 
monthly output of 166,108 cop- 
ies with all unsold and compli- 
mentary copies deducted. 


A copy of this statement will 
be furnished upon request. 


New a Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Builaing 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 
Oliver E. Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 





Fundamental Factors in 
Successful Salesmanship 


A small volume on a big subject that 
every salesman and young man should 
read. 

Written by an experienced and suc- 
cessful “drummer” who knows the sub- 
ject. 

Read the few following extracts 
from many letters written the author. 
“A most excellent publica- 
tion. It appeals fotecketies to 
me as I think that you have 
brought the subject to the ethi- 
cal plane that it should be.— 
Edw. M. Treat, Pres. American 
Credit Indemnity Co., New 

York. 

“Tt will no doubt be a power 
for good” wherever its state- 
ments are read and acted 
upon.—W. C. Bryan, V. P. 
anne Bankers Insurance 


“Should be in the hands and 
grip of every traveling sales- 
man, old or young. It contains 
so much valuable information. 
It will produce practical results, 
and that is what the employer 
and employe are after today.— 
H. S. Jordan, Pres. Michigan 
Chair Co. 

Send 50 Cents for a copy, and your 
money back if not satisfied. 


J, T. MINEHART & COMPANY, 
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send to each name. 
reads: 


Dear Sir:— 

You will be interested to learn that 
someone has sent us a present for you 

This present comes from SWEET. 
ORR & CO., largest manufacturers in 
the world of union-made overalls and 
trousers—the kind that wear longest 
and always fit comfortably. 

The little souvenir which they have 
sent us to give you consists of a handy 
novelty key ring which lies flat in your 
pocket, holds your keys securely and 
enables you to get them off and on al- 
most instantly. 

f you will call at our store with 
this letter the key ring will be handed 
to you with our best compliments. 

SW -ORR & CO. also ask us to 
tell you that in buying SWEET-ORR 
overalls and pants you are taking no 
chances whatever. Every pair guar- 
anteed—your money back i anything 
goes wron It is a fact that one pair 
of SWEET-ORR'S world famous over- 
alls will outlast three pairs of the 
cheaply made imitations. 

Isn’t this worth looking into? Better 
take a look at these SWEET-ORR over- 
alls whether you need any now or not. 

Hoping that we will see you soon in 
order to hand you one of the key rings 
before the supply is exhausted, we re- 
main, with best wishes. 


The letter 


The dealer’s name is signed to 
the letter, and enough key-rings 
are furnished him to supply each 
person who receives the letter. 
The company believes that it is 
better to give as local a flavor as 
possible to the contest and to the 
whole campaign, and this method 
gets the customer actually inside 
of the store to get his key-ring. 

The company reports that liter- 
ally thousands of these stunts 
have béen pulled off in the small 
towns through the Middle West, 
and the results have been such 
that there appears to be no desire 
to substitute what might be called 
a more dignified form of publicity 
for the tug-of-war. 


ee eh a 
LEAVES POSTUM CEREAL CO. 


Dr. R. M. Sterrett, for the past six 
years writer of advertising and head of 
the scientific department, Postum Cereal 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., has re- 
signed his position with the famous 
food concern to become advertising 
manager of the Fesler Sales Company, 
256 West Twenty-third street, New 
York City, manufacturers of the 
“Fesler Fountain Shaving Brush” and 
other specialties. 





S. A. DeBear has resigned his ‘ea 
tion as advertising manager of H. 





1784 Heisen Bldg., Chicago, 


Macy & Co., New York. 


dealer with ietters which he is to 
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Wisdom While You Wait 




















Hersert N. Casson: 

We advertising men say: “Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 
Did you ever get a refund of your 
pew rent if you didn’t like the ser- 
mons?—At Glen Ridge, N. J., Con- 
gregational Church, 


E. R. Kesey, director of publicity, 
Toledo Railroads and 2 ht Company. 

Some one has said that the kind 
of service a man receives is second to 
the kind “ treatment his pride re- 
ceives.—T. Ticks. 


When a duck lays an egg she just 
waddles off as if nothing happened. 

When a hen lays an egg there’s 
a whale of a noise. 

The hen advertises. Hence the de- 
mand for hen’s eggs instead of 
duck’s.—Kellogg’s Square Dealer. 


Joun Lee Manin: 

Some follow-up systems are like the 
little dog running after the train—they 
couldn’t do anything with it .if they 
caught it. 


Ex-SENATOR BEVERIDGE: 

The man who does not want to find 
out the facts does not want the facts 
found out. 


Ricuarp A, Fotey: 

Does a corporation get rentals out 
of its office building while it is erect- 
ing it?-—In Ad-Results. 


Jerome P, FLEISHMAN: 

“The time when ‘everybody will 
know about you’ will never come. The 
audience of the business man is a con- 
stantly changing one. You have got to 
tell people who and where you are and 
what you are offering. And you have 
o to keep on telling.” —The Baltimore 

un, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 

Do not worry; eat three square meals 
a day; say your prayers; be courteous to 
your credi tors; keep your digestion good; 
steer clear of Siicaenens: take exer- 
cise; go slow and go easy. Maybe there 
are other things that your — case 
requires to “<< you happy; but, my 
friend, these I reckon will give you a 
good lift. 


E. W. Howe: , 

If the men who are going to the devil 
would go more promptly, and make less 
trouble on the way, people would be 
better satisfied. 


Manty Grtram, Advertising Counsel, 
the New York Herald: 

A man is known as a genius or a 
dullard, a grouch or a sunshine, a phil- 
anthropist, a miser, a driver. a dodger— 
anything you please, all things you 
please, aE ge it is all because of the life 
advertisement he has been building for 
himself.—At Baltimore. 





NEW HAVEN 


Is best covered by the 


REGISTER 


The only Evening 2-cent 
Paper. 
Average sworn circulation for 
1911, 


19,154 


Copies per night 
18 to 28 pages. 
Carries more want advertising 


than all the local papers 
combined. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








CANADA— 


likes the up-to-date styles 
of American Shoes and 
Canadian Shoe Dealers 
like the up-to-date col- 
umns of the 


SHOE AND 
LEATHER JOURNAL 


(Semi-monthly. Type 7x10. 
Mailed 1st and 15th each month. 
$480 for 24 pages.) 


If you want Canadian 
dealers to handle your 
shoes talk to them through 
the advertising columns of 
the paper they like. 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 

Head office Toronto, Ont, 

Montreal office..Coristine Bldg. 


Chicago rn; .4057 Perry St, 
London, E, C., Eng. .65 Fleet St, 
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Printers’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WasT 31st STRRET, NEw YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Generali Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the addzess of the officers. 


Chicago Office: 1100 Royce Bldg , GeorGE B. 
HISCHE, Manager, ‘lel. Central 4340. 

New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
JuLius MATHEws, Manager. D. S, LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., GEo. M. KoHN, 
Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, fifty cents. 


jJoun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, April 4, 1912 








One of the most 


Papers 4 0 
angerous state- 
that Refuse ments that can 


Advertising te made in an 


advertisement is to assert that a 
certain article is “the first” of 
its kind or the “only one” of 
its kind. The advertiser may be 
acting in entire good faith but 
unless he has made a careful 
historical research, he is apt to be 
confronted with evidence that 
someone has antedated him. 
“Who started it?” is a very hard 
question to answer. 

For example, the question has 
arisen in PrinTERS’ INK’s office as 
to publications that do not accept 
advertising. A Philadelphia agent 
tendered an advertisement of 
his house-organ headed: “The 
only publication that absolutely 
will not accept advertisements.” 
We required this heading to be 
changed by the omission of the 
word “only.” Later a Chicago 
advertising agent sent in copy en- 
titled: “The first advertising 
magazine to refuse advertising.” 
Having no records to prove be- 
yond peradventure which adver- 
tising magazine was first to refuse 
advertising we inserted the copy 


which has since been strenuously 
challenged. 

Which was the first publication 
to refuse advertising? Was it the 
Acta Diurna of old Roman days 
or did Noah or the Ptolemys do 
the same thing? Certainly there 
are no end of publications in these 
modern days which are _ issued 
regularly without advertisements 
of any kind. The following let- 
ter from the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Annual and Di- 
rectory sets forth existing condi- 
tions: 

PuiLapetpuia, March 27, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Yours of March 26th received. 

Outside of Sew publications, 
there are listed in the Annual ninety 
publications which do not accept ad- 
vertising. They are chiefly religious, 
scientific, educational and medical. All 
are regular publications and entitled to 
second-class entry. There are in addi- 
tion to these a dozen or so fraternal 
papers which for some reason or other, 
unknown to us, are admitted by the 
pom department to second-class privi- 

eges on condition that they do not in- 
sert advertisements. 

There are doubtless many _ others 
among those excluded from the An- 
nual, as we do not insert papers which 
decline advertis: ng, unless they are of 
such a character and scope that a book 
of the Annual’s purpose would be in- 
complete without them. 

Joun T. DEBE t, 
Editor Annual. 


In Geo. P. Rowell’s book, “Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent,” he 
says in speaking of Robert Bon- 
ner’s Ledger: “It is a surprising 
fact that during the days of its 
great success when it made a mil- 
lionaire of its owner it never in- 
serted a single advertisement.” 
Again in speaking of Harper's 
Magazine forty years ago, Mr. 
Rowell says: “In the early days 
the reading matter was largely 
made up of what might be called 
advanced notices of forthcoming 
publications. Advertisements 
from outsiders were declined, and 
even an offer of $18,000 a year for 
the last page, in the early seven- 
ties, for an announcement of the 
Home Sewing Machine, did not 
tempt the managers to remove 
from that position the prospectus 
that told on what terms the Maga- 
zine, the Weekly, the Bazar and 
the Round Table could be had, 
either together or separately. | 
had this information from a mem- 
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ber of the firm of whose general 
truthfulness I never had any 
doubt, although at the same sit- 
ting I heard him tell another man 
about the peculiarities of that 
part of Long Island where the 
Harpers originated and assure 
him that the ague prevailed there 
to such an extent that all-his an- 
cestors had quinine put in their 
graves to keep the corpses from 
shaking the sand off.” 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

It is much better to start what 
you can't finish then to finish be- 
fore you start. 


Press Agent The cost of do- 
as Enemy ing business 


through press 
of Efficiency agents might sur- 


prise some sinning manufacturer, 
if this cost were set off against 
the returns. An inquiry by an 
expert accountant into a dozen 
press agent campaigns would be 
an interesting piece of efficiency 
work. While advertisers are at 
Dallas and presumably open- 
minded, a matter-of-fact canvass 
of the subject might help to for- 
ward this long-continued cam- 
paien noticeably. ; 

If any publisher is at a loss 
about the nature of the reply to 
make to a concern that asks for 
free insertion of matter, he can 
examine with profit the answer of 
a Southern farm paper to the 
Turner Brass Works, jobbing 
manufacturers, of Sycamore, III. 

The Turner Brass Works called 
the publisher’s attention to its 
gasoline Tubular Torch, “for kill- 
ing locusts and various insects 
that destroy the crops,” believing 
that “same is of special interest 
to the readers of your journal.” 

The business manager of the 
farm journal “rang the bell” by 
the following reply: 

We wonder in considering this re- 
quest, if the nerve displayed by large 
and important manufacturers will ever 
relax to a point of ceasing to ask for 
something for nothing. Can you give 
us one solitary reason for running 
this free advertising for you? If your 
appliance is all that you claim it to 
be, we have no doubt that it has 
legitimate merit, why don’t you adver- 
tise it in paid space as thousands of 
manufacturers are advertising their 
legitimate products? Have you any 


claim on the publishers of farm papers 
of this country sufficient to expect them 
to develop a market and sell this new 
appliance of yours? It costs money to 
run our paper and it costs money to 
print free press notices. Even though 
you offer us_ electrotypes of this 
gratuitous article, that does not reduce 
the cost, for under the existing Typo- 
graphical Union rules, we must pay 
composition rates for all electrotypes 
used in our paper. 

Now this letter is not an attempt 
to be smart or funny, and the writer 
realizes that it is probably a_ waste 
of time, but he has the satisfaction 
of relieving himself of the disgust 
that comes to him whenever such a 
nervy proposition comes to his desk. 

Your concern is known as a high 
class manufacturing institution and 
yet you attempt to put over this kind 
of a deal. 

Printers’ INK began the cam- 
paign for the extermination of 
the press agent several years ago 
and the movement has been effec- 
tively championed by both the 
A. N. P. A, by the publishers of 
class papers, etc. : 

If the Dallas convention would 
now show manufacturers them- 


selves, from an efficiency view- 
point, the inadvisability of this 
kind of promotion work, such an 
educational effort would almost 
certainly help lessen the supply of 


press agent copy by drying up 
the sources. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Were it not for the facts some 
people would tell the truth all the 
time. 


On Keeping Upon the wis- 
Your Ear to — of the man- 

ufacturer in an- 
the Ground 


swering the fol- 
lowing question depends whether 
his business will be permanent or 
not: “Is this new evidence a 
symptom of a vital change in pub- 
lic view-point and demand, or is 
it merely a fad, the expression of 
a passing whim?” 

A great railroad president, in 
those years when public opinion 
was just beginning to make itself 
felt powerfully, replied to those 
who suggested that the people ob- 
jected to certain of his policies, 
“The public be d——d.” 

Not until a wiser head had as- 
sumed control of that corporation 
and had adopted a policy that 
gave heed to popular wishes did 
some of the greater difficulties 
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begin to diminish. For many 
years it lost much business it 
might have had to railroads which 
did cater to public good will. 

A manufacturer of a grocery 
specialty kept hearing his sales- 
men complain that his goods were 
not being displayed by merchants 
because he had a most unattract- 
ive package. He dismissed these 
complaints with the characteri- 
zation, “Passing Fad!” and cud- 
geled his salesmen into greater 
activity. Before he finally gave 
the order to reshape the package, 
in fact his whole attitude toward 
the dealer, rival houses had made 
harassing inroads into his former 
demand. 

The one constant fact is change. 
This was said many years ago by 
a great philosopher. Ask any 
manufacturer whether he believes 
this dictum, and he will probably 
reply, somewhat indifferently, that 
he “supposes it is true.” 

Markets may not change over- 
night, they are nevertheless taking 
new forms—expanding, contract- 
ing, and after a period of years, 
perhaps. actually disappearing. 

The director of sales who fi- 
nally sits back in his chair and ex- 
claims: “At last, we have struck 
it right,’ and thereupon assumes 
that his troubles are everlastingly 
over, is really on the edge of the 
greatest danger of his career. Let 
him close his eyes to new facts, 
to new signs of all kinds, and 
slowly and almost imperceptibly 
he begins to fall behind. 

Let any man of the older gener- 
ation recall the brands that were 
popular when he was young. What 
has become of them? Why have 
so many disappeared? Why has 
this new manufacturer become so 
prosperous, though so compara- 
tively new in the field, and why is 
such and such a house in the same 
line struggling pathetically for a 
steadily lessening share of busi- 
ness? 

The answer is: 


they refused to 
recognize changed ways of doing 
business or a more educated de- 
mand from the consumer. 

How many of the houses that 


“rested on their laurels” yester- 
day are winning the laurels of to- 
day? 


When a A manufacturer 
Business of : textile 
‘ = —_ y can sit 
Gets “Big his desk and 
through the a, fh see the 
six crowded floors of his factory, 
busy as bees supplying his world- 
wide demand. 

“Well,” remarked a visitor, “I 
suppose you can take it easy now 
that you have gotten in the lead 
in your business?” 

The manufacturer looked oddly 
at the other and smiled. 

“Even in my early days,” he 
said slowly, “I never worked 
harder than I do to-day. To be 
sure you don’t see me making so 
many movements; the work is 
rather one of trying to keep in 
on with the field I must sup- 

y. 

“Twenty years ago when my 
output was a fortieth of what it 
is to-day, I naturally went out 
on the firing line often and kept 
in close touch with my trade. 
But as the business doubled and 
then trebled, I was forced to 
confine myself more and more 
to the work of general guid- 
ance. 

“1 must confess that I seemed 
to lack the entire feeling of cer- 
tainty that I once had when I was 
close to the trade. I was forced 
to make my decisions on infor- 
mation that came second and 
even third hand to me. 

“My motto has always been not 
to forsake the ways that gave me 
my business in the first place. 
So one day, it occurred to me 
that, if I could observe with my 
own eyes some of the field work 
going on, I could more wisely de- 
cide a certain question that was 
puzzling me. I made a trip and 
visited the trade in different sec- 
tions. I gathered most valuable 
information. Moreover the deal- 
ers were flattered at receiving a 
call from the manufacturer. 

“Since then I have gone out 
every year for a month to get 
close to the problems in the field. 
This habit has proved invalu- 
able.” 

Purely desk generalship is a 
fine thing in theory, but this man- 
ufacturer’s success carries its 
own moral. 
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Do You Make 


CANDY, 
GLOVES, 


KITCHEN 
or 

LAUNDRY 

THINGS? 


INFANTS’ WEAR, 
WOMEN’S SHOES, 
DENTIFRICE, 
PERFUMES, 


COMPLEXION 
SPECIALTIES? 


WOMEN’S 
UNDERWEAR, 


CORSETS, 


WOMEN’S 
CLOTHES, 


DRY GOODS 
AND NOTIONS? 





The Housekeeper 
will take your story 
about any of these 
things into 400,000 


up to date homes 


—77% in 18 mid- 
dle west prosperous 
states 


—where the wom- 
en think and spend 


—where electric 
light and capacity 
for enjoying life 
fairly flies up and 
hits you in the face. 


This country is not bounded on the 
West by the Alleghenies. 
what’s alive starts there. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, INC. 
416 West 13th Street, 


Most of 


New York City. 
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LYNCHBURG OUSTS QUES- 
TIONABLE FUR SALE 


COMING FROM BALTIMORE TO 
LYNCHBURG TO OFFER GREAT BAR- 
GAINS AROUSED SUSPICION—A 
SCHEME TO GET AROUND THE 
LOCAL LICENSE LAW WHICH 
FAILED—SALE LASTED ONLY ONE 
DAY 


By R. Winston Harvey, 


Pres., Ad Men’s Club of Lynchburg, 
Va., and Adv. Mgr., Craddock- 
Terry Company. 


{Eprtortat Note:—lIn spite of the fact 
that there was no law in Virginia to 
punish fraudulent claims in advertising, 
the Ad Men’s Club of Lynchburg was 
able to oust a questionable sale of furs 
the day it started. Lynchburg’s ex- 
perience shows that there are often 
ways to get results without directly at- 
tacking the truthfulness of the adver- 
tised claims, and what might have meant 
a substantial loss to the merchants of 
the city was obviated by a little judicious 
watchfulness, and vigorous use of the 
means at hand.] 


When my evening paper was 
laid on my desk on the afternoon 
of Monday, January 8, I followed 


my usual custom and scanned the 
advertisements first, when lo and 
behold! there loomed before my 
eyes a most marvelous statement. 


I read that the London Fur 
Manufacturing Company was 
coming all the way from Balti- 
more, a city of over a half mil- 
lion population, to Lynchburg, a 
city of thirty thousand popula- 
tion, in order to sell their “high 
grade” furs at one-third of the 
actual cost of manufacture. 

“By golly!” I said, “I don't 
see how they do it! Why should 
these people have to come to 
Lynchburg, pay the freight on 
their stuff here and the expenses 
of a couple of men for three or 
four days in order to dispose of 
their furs if they really had such 
values to offer? Would not the 
Baltimoreans fall all over them- 
selves to get a chance at these 
handsome furs at such ridicu- 
lously low prices? The proposi- 
tion looked so “fishy” that I 
called two of our department 
store managers (members of our 
ad club) over the ’phone and 
asked if they had noticed that ad 


in the .afternoon paper. They 
had not, but they then and there 
began to sit up and take notice. 
They, as well as other merchants 
had left-overs in furs that they 
were trying to dispose of legiti- 
mately, and it did seem a hard- 
ship that this Baltimore firm 
should blow in here and do the 
trick before their very eyes. 

It was then too late for action 
that evening, but early Tuesday 
morning we were “on the job.” 
Our first step was to call on the 
publisher to find out if he knew 
anything about the London Fur 
Manufacturing Company. He 
did not. 

Now, here in Lynchburg there 
is a “special sale license” (city 
ordinance) that applies to for- 
eign firms only; that is, should 
any one desire to bring to Lynch- 
burg a lot of merchandise of any 
kind and offer it to the public, 
either at greatly reduced prices, 
auction or otherwise, and_ then 
leave the city ofter disposing of 
such merchandise, he must pay 
this license fee, which is $150 per 
day for not less than six consecu- 
tive days. The publisher of our 
afternoon paper informed us that 
he asked the gentleman offering 
the advertisement if he had se- 
cured this special license, and 
upon being told he had not, the 
ad was refused. Then the repre- 
sentative of the fur company 
went to see the commissioner, re- 
turned to the newspaper office 
and stated that everything was 
“O.K.” The ad was accepted and 
run. 
We then called on the commis- 
sioner and learned that the repre- 
sentative of the fur company had 
not secured or paid for this spe- 
cial license. He had stated that 
they were going to take orders 
from sample, and would not de- 
liver a single piece of fur while 
here, but that all orders would 
be filled and shipped from Balti- 
more. This being the case, thes 
were regarded as traveling sales- 
men and the special license tax 
did not apply to them. 

The London Fur Manufactur- 
ing Company gave as reference 
Dun and Bradstreet. We looked 
them up, and sure enough there 
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The Mail Pouch electric clock sign at Union Station, Pittsburgh, designed, erected and maintained by G. G. 
O’Brien for Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co., of Wheeling, W. Va. 


This immense sign is mounted on the roof of a four-story build- 
ing overlooking the broad plaza at the Station entrance. The clock 
is 84 feet high. The dial itself measures 13 feet in diameter and is 
surrounded by a tracery design of tobacco leaves in variously 
colored lamps. The minute hand is 6% feet long. Both hands, as 
well as the numerals, are in electric lamps. Two immense hour- 


Send for our advertising map of Pittsburgh 


G. G. O'BRIEN 


glasses, one at each side of the clock, add interest and action to the 
display, the flowing sand being represented likewise in lights. The 
whole design as described is the central feature of an illuminated 
bulletin 12 feet high and 80 feet long. The words “Chew” and 
“Smoke” are in 8-foot electric letters, and the words ‘‘Mail Pouch” 
are in 9-foot letters. 


110 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
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they were, rated by both of these 
commercial agencies, and as far 
as we knew and believed, were all 
right; in fact, never for a moment 
did we doubt but that they in- 
tended to live up to the letter of 
their advertisement and give our 
Lynchburg people everything 
they had promised, but we wanted 
to be sure of it. We wanted to 
satisfy ourselves that the furs 
were all right, and that the values 
as advertised were being given. 
Then we would have nothing 
more to say and would simply al- 
low the sale to continue as ad- 
vertised. 

But—how were we to examine 
the furs unless they could be 
bought? We wanted a piece of 
the fur, we simply had to have it, 


[—“untic sai oF] 
High GradeFurs 


of The Li ip London Pur Eur Manufacturing Ca 


“THE CARROLL I HOTEL 


Beginning Wednedey, J aware 10th at 9:30 a. m. 
ati Teed 
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at $2.50 $9.50 set [| $12.50 sét 





Let Mo. 5$0000 Black Fox ae 
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_ $18.00 to $30.00 

Lot Me 10 $100 and $150 R-esias Mormas Mime 
=;,850.00 to $75.00 


Extablished 1869. 


























THIS IS THE AD THAT EXCITED SUSPICION 


and we got it! We didn’t borrow 
it and didn’t steal it. We bought 
it! We gave one of the clerks 
in the store of one of the man- 
agers who was interested in this 
case five dollars and told her to 
go to the fur sale at the Carroll 
Hotel, buy a piece of fur—any 
kind—and bring it back to us. 
She sallied forth, and in fifteen 
minutes returned with the fur. 
When the lady told the sales- 
man that she wanted to take the 
fur with her, she was informed 
that he couldn’t deliver it to her 
there, but to wait across the 
street and he would send it over 
in five minutes. He sent it. And 
here’s where we woke up. Sup- 


pose the furs were not as adver- 
tised, there was no law in this 
state to cover such a case, and 
now that we had the piece of fur, 
an examination would be useless; 
therefore, we did not go to this 
trouble. But, in selling and de- 
livering their furs, the London 
Fur Manufacturing Company was 
wilfully violating a city ordi- 
nance, and they were doing it in 
order to evade the special tax of 
$900.00 that is imposed on all 
sales of this kind in Lynchburg. 

We reported this to the com- 
missioner, and in his company we 
paid our respects tc the represen- 
tative of the London Fur Manu- 
facturing Company, and heard the 
commissioner tell him that he was 
subject to a heavy fine, as he had 
been fully informed as to the 
special license fee of $900; how- 
ever, the commissioner stated that 
he didn’t care to prosecute them, 
and if he would pack up and get 
out of town that night, and prom- 
ise never to return to Lynchburg 
with any such underhand meth- 
ods, he would not arrest them. 
The midnight express sped them 
back to the place whence they 
came, never to return again. 

pea nhe eam, 


CORDIAL GREETING FOR PRES. 
COLEMAN AT FORT WORTH 


A hundred members of the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Ad Club, with a full 
brass band met President Coleman of 
the A. A. C. of A. upon his arrival in 
that city, March 20. Mr. Coleman was 
accompanied by the following party: 
D. N. Graves, chairman of the national 
programme committee, of Boston; Fred 
C. Johnston, president, and F, A. 
Wynne, vice-president of the Dallas Ad- 
vertising Men’s League; Fred McJunkin, 
of the “Sixty-Six Ranch,” and Herman 
Philipson, of the Dallas Times-Herald. 
Following the ad_men’s luncheon the 
party visited the Horse Show, then in 
progress. 

—___—+0+—_____ 
McDERMID BECOMES ADVERTIS- 


ING MANAGER 


W. A. McDermid has left the West 
ern office of the Scientific American, 
Cleveland, to become sales and adver- 
tising man age of the Service Recorder 
Company of that city, makers of travel 
recorders for vehicles and locomotives. 
Mr. McDermid formerly was in news- 
paper work in Chicago; later was with 
the H. T. Franklin Company of Syra- 


cuse, N. Y.; advertising manager of 


Sheldon School, Chicago, and for sev- 
eral years with the estern office of 
the Frank A. Munsey Company. 





Cancer 


Editor 
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AN APPEAL FROM A “CAN- 
CER SPECIALIST” 


Doctor WILLIAMS 
Cancer Specialist 
Cancer Cured Without Surgical Opera- 
tion. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 9, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with interest your ac- 
count of my recent experience with 
the Minnesota State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners and appreciate your 
fairness to all parties in stating the 
facts. Only in one or two minor de- 
tails are you in error regarding my- 
self. { have never offered to cure 
manifestly incurable cases. I have ad- 
vertised nothing untrue or exaggerated. 
All advertising has been  over-con- 
servative from the standpoint of truth- 
fulness and my ability to cure cancer 
in persors who come to me for treat- 
ment before they have reached a man- 
ifestly incurable stage. 

I am mailing to you a copy of the 
booklet to which the State Board has 
taken exception, which I trust you 
will kindly read and draw your own 
conclusions. You may be sure I am 
anxious to have my suit come to trial, 
for then I will receive an opportunity 
to demonstrate the truthfulness of all 


that I have advertised. “Truth 
crushed to — will rise again.’ 
- Wittrams, M. D. 

P. Ss. Are. you opposed to honest 
advertising by professional men? 

Probably Dr. Williams believes 
that he can cure cancer—his book 
bears all the ear-marks of sincer- 
ity, and he exercises what seems 
to be reasonable care in making 
his claims. But the danger and 
the harm lies in spreading those 
claims broadcast among those 
afflicted, who have no possible 
means of diagnosing their own 
cases. Dr. Williams says that he 
can cure them if the disease is of 
a certain kind, and “has not pro- 
gressed too far.” How are they 
going to know? And are they to 
be trusted to describe their cases 
so clearly that Dr. Williams can 
tell whether he can cure them or 
not? The most objectionable fea- 
ture of this business, from the 
advertising man’s point of view, is 
that it rouses hopes which may 
not be realized. and may cause 








Professional Consultations That Get Somewhere 





dations to clients are in the strictest sense 





As we neither place nor write ad 
impartial and truly professio 


ing, our 


Said a famous a advertiser after a four-hour consultation on the relative fitness of certain 


his account: 


gave us something meade to base judgments on. 





.. You admirably cleared the atmosphere, and 


A peculiarly wide and intimate acquaintance and varied experience, backed up by a 
fine staff, a national net-work of sources of information and very complete mon 





are behind our and 
with les and advertising men. 





Group consultations arran: 


Write for interesting literature. Trade-mark work, Selling and Advertising, 


Reporting Service, data and statistics, etc. 


The Business Bourse 
J. George Frederick, Editor and Counsel 
260-261 Broadway (opp. City Hall) New Yurk 





trade mark 


The famous 
~ 1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 
the Aeaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 


shows all designs 
IDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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sufferers to put off surgical treat- 
ment until even that is powerless 
to relieve. 

Printers’ INK is not competent 
to pass upon the medical side of 
this question. It, therefore, asked 
the editor of the Medical Record 
and the editor of the American 
Journal of Surgery whether, in 
their opinion, any doctor would 
be justificd in advertising to cure 
cancer without a surgical opera- 
tion. Their answers follow: 


Editorial Department, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY, 
New York, Mar, 20, 1912. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In answer to your letter of March 
20, regarding Dr. Williams, who poses 
as a cancer specialist, permit me to 
give you my opinion as follows: 

First, very frequently certain forms 
of cancer are cured without the use 
of the knife, but by the application 
of certain pastes, for instance Mars- 
den’s Paste, which is an arsenical com- 
pound. 

I think that you would be fairly safe 
in saying that any man who adver- 
tises to cure cancer is a fraud and 
charlatan because the best surgeons, 
even with the aid of the knife, and 
the best dermatologists through the 
process of applying pastes in skin can- 
cer, cannot cure all cases. 

If the Minnesota Board of Med- 
ical Examiners refuse to grant Dr. 
Williams a license, I believe it is be- 
cause they have just reasons for so 
—- It is not only a shame, but 
absolute crime for anyone to adver- 
tise that they can cure cancer, and 
anyone who does so must be a heart- 
less individual who absolutely knows 
that he is taking money from some 
people that he can never relieve. 

J. MacDonatp, Jr., M 
Managing 


a, 
Editor, 


Mepicat Recorp. 
New York, March 21, 1912. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


The chances are that a man adver- 
tising that he is able infallibly to cure 
cancer without, or with operation is a 
fraud, but it would not always be safe 
to so characterize him in a specific in- 
stance. A number of honorable. phy- 
Sicilians in good standing believe that 
they are able to cure some cases of 
cancer by purely medical means, but 
they do not claim to be able to do so 
in every instance, and of course they 
do not proclaim their ability to cure 
cancer in the public press or in pam- 
phlets distributed to the laity. 

In the specific instance you mention, 
the State Board of Medical Examiners 
probably know the man they are deal- 
ing with and were justified in refusing 
him a license. 


Tuomas L. StepMan, Editor. 


INK 


It goes almost without saying 
that Printers’ INK is not opposed 
to the advertising of profes:ional 
services—medical or otherw ise— 
so long as the advertising is truth- 
ful and convincing. But Parr. 
ERS’ INK is unalterably opposed to 
any advertising, by professional 
men or others, which makes it 
harder rather than easier to sat- 
isfy the wants and relieve the 
suffering of mankind. Too much 
medical advertising is the sort 
which “keeps the word of prom- 
ise, to our ear and breaks it to 
our hope,” and as such is to 
be condemned. Even Dr. Wil- 
liams’ letterhead makes the 
unqualified statement: “Cancer 
cured without surgical opera- 
tion.” If every individual 
statement in his literature could 
be proved absolutely true, there 
would still be grave doubts as to 
the propriety of distributing it in- 
discriminately among cancer sut- 
ferers.——[Ed. PrinTERS’ INK. 


PRESIDENT OF “WALL 
STREET JOURNAL” 


The Wall Street Journal, New York, 


NEW 


says: 

“C. W. Barron has been elected presi- 
dent of Dow, Jones & Co. and The 
Wall Street Journal, succeeding Charles 
Otis, who has resigned to assume the 
active management of the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company, which he 
has acquired. 

“Hugh Bancroft has been elected sec- 
retary, and Joseph Cashman treasurer 
and business manager. 

“FE. Medley Scovil, formerly with 
the New York Times, continues with 
the New York business office of the 
Boston News Bureau, but becomes presi- 
dent of Doremus & Co., the advertising 
agency department of Dow, Jones & 
Co.; Ernest Mayglothling continuing as * 
manager.” 

ee 


A PRIME REQUISITE? 


My name doesn’t begin with E. Glen- 
St. Elmo, Ralph, or E. 
In fact, it doesn’t begin with 
anything at all. Lacking this 
prime requisite of an advertising writer, 
I am terribly handicapped from the be- 
ginning.—H. W. Ford, Adv. Megr., Chal- 
mers Motor Co. 
———_+e+—____ 
R. P. TILLMAN DIES IN NEW 
YORK 


R. P. Tillman, one of the best-known 
se ayn men of Boston, died in New 
York, Wednesday, March 27. The body 
was sent to Salem, Mass., for interment. 
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PELLETIER TO WRITE AND SIGN 
UNIVERSAL TRUCK ADS 


addition to his other duties as ad- 
yertising director of the Studebaker 
poration and advertising manager of 
Flanders Manufacturing Company, 
Le Roy Pelletier has agreed to 
e the advertising of the Universal 
otor Truck mig ge $ 
Henry Uehlein is the chief financial 
backer of the Universal concern, and 
he holds the reputation of Mr. Pelle- 
tier, and his standing with the ad- 
reading public, in so high esteem that 
he has stipulated that every piece of 
copy be signed by the famous adver- 


tising man, When it is remembered 
that Uehlein is also president of the 
Schlitz Brewing Company and as such 
an authority on what constitutes good 
advertising, it will be seen that this is 
no small compliment. : 


_— +0 
McENDREE JOINS NATIONAL 
AGENCY 


H. G, McEndree, formerly assistant 
advertising manager for Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, and more recently advertising 
manager for the Kieselhorst Piano Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, has joined the work- 
ing force of the National Advertising 
Agency, of Chicago. 








PEOPLE IN AFRICA ARE 
INTERESTED. ARE YOU? 
chin lly Casas fr « cretion to > 


dicates that newspapers e prog! 
ness of ‘“The Gazette. 








Capetown, 22nd February, 1912. 
The Advertising Manager, 
The Janesville Gazette, 
WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
Dear Sirs: 

We notice in Printers’ Ink’? you offer advertisers a Circulation 
May and as there is nothing of this kind in South Africa we shall 
be glad if you will send us a copy. . 

We are very anxious to increase our advertisements and if you 
have no objection, we would be glad to adopt your idea (permission 
being granted of course) to effect this purpose. , 

Your favor will be much appreciated and any charge made will 
Yours faithfully. 


be remitted. 5 i 
Argus Printing & Publishing Co. 


Let us send you @ circulation map. 
M. C. Watson, 34 West 33d St., New York City 





Sun Advertising 
Grows Steadily ! 
During February, 1912, the 
steady progress of The Pitts- 
burgh Sun is indicated by the 

Splendid gain of 


4955 Inches 
In Paid Advertising over the 
corresponding month of 1911. 
January Gain, 4957 Inches 
February Gain, 4955 Inches 
Two Months’ Gain, 9912 Inches 
Let Your Business Grow in the 
Newspaper That Grows! 
The Sun Grows Greater Day by 
Day. 











A. W. Allen, 1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1883 


Atoz Printing Company 
South Whitley, Indiana 


Large Editions Exclusively 


Facilities Unsurpassed for Printing 
Booklets and General Advertising 
Literature for National Distribution 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















Truly the age is becoming the 
age of efficiency. Before the 
Schoolmaster lies an advertise- 
ment announcing that a great 
railroad company has gone fur- 
ther than the establishing of 
schools to teach safe railroading, 
and will henceforth conduct a 
school to teach ticket-sellers, con- 
ductors, brakemen, porters, and 
gatemen how to treat patrons 
courteously. After all, though, is 
it not strange that more concerns 
have not long ago realized the tre- 
mendous importance of training 
their employees—those who most 
oiten come into coniact with the 
customer—in the fine art of being 
attentive and courteous? No form 
of advertising has more subtle or 
more cumulative value. May this 
railroad succeed in its work, and 
may it cap the climax by training 
its announcers to call out trains 
so that we may know what they 
are saying! 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster recalls a cer- 
tain publisher’s office where there 
is a remarkably fine advertisement 
in the person of a young woman. 
She greets the visitor most gra- 
ciously, finds out what is wanted, 
promises to attend to the matter 
at once, and presents a book to 
look over while waiting. She 
makes you feel as if you were the 
one person in the world that the 
publisher is glad to see. You go 
away with very fine impressions 
of that office. 

* * * 

A very large New York concern 
has laid down the principle that 
every man in its employ that goes 
out to deal with patrons is a sales- 
man in a sense, though he may be 
the newest repair man on the 
force. In‘‘other words, the gas 
leak or the blow-out may mean 
the sale of a gas range or an elec- 
tric stove if the man who goes out 
on the job is alive to his opportu- 
nities. So in its scheme of com- 
mercial training that the concern 


is carrying out this season there is 

a big place left for salesmanship 

talks. What’s more—the men who 

go in to listen to these talks must 

pass an examination afterwards. 
~ @ * 

“He would be a fine man to scll 
battleships,” said an advertising 
manager of an agency executive, 
and then he went on to say that 
this executive made a strong gen- 
eral impression—was likely to 
take things by storm, but when 
he got into things he failed to do 
thorough work; he seemed to pre- 
fer to pass on and sell another 
battleship. In times past many 
valuable national accounts have 
been lost to agencies by this sort 
of spirit. Another agency execu- 
tive asked: “What is the use of 
our spending such a great deal of 
time and effort endeavoring to im- 
press other concerns when we 
have several clients already well 
in hand who are willing to spend 
a great deal of money if we can 
only work out effective plans for 
them?” Somehow, though, the ac- 
count away off seems more at- 
tractive than the account that has 
already been secured. 

* * * 

Is a certain bed something that 
teally produces smiles and that 
causes people to go around during 
the day smiling? Here, again, the 
Schoolmaster’s imagination balks, 
though he is a strong believer in 
the value of imagination in adver- 
tising work. The situations that 
we depict in our copy ought to ap- 
peal to reason. If we show a 
woman, admiring a new bed or 
mattress and smiling as she tells 
herself that the purchase is just 
what she has wanted for a long 
time, the scene seems natural, but 
it hardly seems advisable to show 
a full-grown man in three or four 
hundred dollars worth of space 
wearing a smile that is attributed 
to something he slept on the night 
before. The smile hardly lasts 
that long. 
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The Schoolmaster has _ been 
much interested in the marketing 
of a new canned sea-food product 
that seems to have considerable 
merit but only a slow and small 
sale. The packers are men of 
small capital and they do no pro- 
moting to speak of; they put up 
the goods and trust to natural de- 
mand to do the rest. A broker 
who disposes of this product in 
bulk was asked to whom he sold 
and on what terms he handled 
such goods. He replied that he 
got two per cent but that often 
he had to give away half of this 
to another broker who happened 
to have a line on the customer. 
He was asked what he thought 
would be the effect if these eight 
or nine packers were approached 
and asked to pool a limited num- 
ber of thousands of dollars to 
make the new sea-food known. 
“Those packers would think you 
were a lunatic,” was his reply; 
which goes to show that there will 
likely always be a field in adver- 
tising for the missionary. 

* es 


“T fear,” said a national adver- 
tising manager in an address be- 
fore an Eastern advertising club 
recently, “that we bother our- 
selves too much about the other 
fellow’s business and pay too little 
attention to our own. If we just 
specialized as much as we should 
and worked out all the effective 
ways of presenting our appeal, we 
would have plenty to do. The 
more I study our business the 
more I see in the way of fine 
points to be worked out. Though 
I do not go on record as saying 
that the selection of mediums is 
not important, I really do- not 
think that we are likely to go 
wrong on many mediums if we 
only had the strong appeal that 
good advertising should contain.” 

* * * 


There are probably many ad- 
vertising men, particularly among 
those who have come from the 
newspaper field, who have thought 
of acquiring a small newspaper 
property and building it up. Such 
men should find much to inter- 
est them in George French’s 








account, in a recent number -of 
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The Inland Printer, of how he 
has taken hold of a small news- 
paper of the fossil type and in a 
few months put it on a paying 
basis, while at the same time 
finding the work a_ delightful 
undertaking. The Schoolmaster 
believes that in the future a great 
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drawings that translate 
the selling talk into pictorial 
language ~the oldest,straight- 
est,strongest form of appeal. 
We make Illustrations! 


LAMBERT GUENTHER 
and WALTER SMITH: 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 
De WRITING and PRINTING 4 
37 East 28th St., NEW YORK: 
{LLL MR NL 





Salesman Wanted 


We want a high-grade specialty salesman to travel in 
exclusive territory in the United States (also one to 
travel in Canada). A man who is experienced in sell- 
ing Bonds, Insurance, Advertising or other high-grade 
special lines is preferred, but such experience is not 
absolutely necessary. ‘The main essentials are: A man 
of good appearance whose record is clean; one who re- 
spects others’ rights and commands respect tor his; a 
man who is enthusiastic and who can impart enthu- 
siasm to Bankers, Professional Men and Merchants. 
In short, a man whose worth is measured by $5,000 or 
more annually, A salary plus commission and expenses 
will be paid to the man we select for this position. Your 
correspondence will be regarded as confidential, 


Transcontinental Townsite Co., Limited 
Room 405, Authorized Agents for the 
GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY 

268 Portage Avenuo . - Winnipeg, Canada 


JOLIET DAILY NEWS 


8,900 Copies each Wednesday. : 
We have discontinued our Weekly edi- 
tion. 
That adds over 2,500 to the Daily News. 
We expect chem all in time on our 
regular list — day. 
If you want to know what a live paper 
is doing let us send you a copy of our 
big Interurban Edition. 

H. E. BALDWIN, Adv. Mgr. 

Joliet, Ill, 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB, 








Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 128,384 
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many small newspapers, now 
handled inefficiently by people 
who imagine that writing of 
political editorials is newspaper 
publishing, will fall into the 
hands of energetic men trained in 
the advertising school, who will 
do well in that work. 

‘ -* 

“I never order my advertise- 
ment to go in the newspapers on 
Monday,” said an _ advertiser 
whose appeal is to the masses of 
women. He was asked why, and 
he went on to explain that gen- 
erally women were unusually 
busy on Monday and had less 
time than usual to read the news- 
paper, so he felt that he had all 
to gain and nothing to lose by 
ordering his copy inserted on 
some other day. This is the kind 
of thinking and planning that will 
cut out much waste in advertis- 
ing. 

a 

It is generally understood that 

condensed types are of lower 
value in both attention-catching 
quality and legibility than the reg- 
ular faces unless it happens that 
the regular face of that style of 
type is somewhat extended. But 
few of us have been prepared to 
back up our opinions with proof. 
A publication, written by Barbara 
Elizabeth Roethlein on “The Rel- 
ative Legibility of Different Faces 
of Printing Types,” has been pub- 
lished by Clark University (Wor- 
cester, Mass.) giving the result of 
some interesting experiments. The 
author, by conclusive tests, shows, 
for example, that when Chelten- 
ham Bold was compressed twen- 
ty-three per cent to make Chelten- 
ham Bold Condensed, though the 
letter was still a good display 
letter, it lost twelve per cent in 
legibility value. The treatise gives 
many facts about types of inter- 
est to advertising men. It does 
not exhaust the subject by any 
means; indeed, it makes the read- 
er wish that the author could 
have gone further and tested the 
effect of massing heavier types, 
the effect of underscoring, etc.; 
but what is set forth is a long 
step in the right, direction. 


Here is an odd thing: when 
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the night-letter idea came out, 
many people found it really difi- 
cult to use fifty words in send- 
ing their messages, so_ trained 
were they to put a great deal in 
ten or fifteen words. 

Writing a street-car advertise- 
ment is fine practice in acquiring 
the “telegraphic style” of copy- 
writing. You have room ior 
only a few sentences, and you 
have to make those stand for a 
great deal. 

o.. * 


“If we get together on_ this 
deal,” said an advertising man to 
a prospective client recently, “you 
must arrange to have me attend 
all of your important meetings, so 
that I will hear things that will 
make me think out plans for pro- 
moting your business.” All along 
the line we hear it—‘We must 
get on the inside of your business 
if we are to help you to pro- 
mote it.” 


—_—_———+oo— 
FAREWELL BANQUET TO MR. 
GREENE 


The Cleveland Athletic Club gave a 
farewell banquet, March 21, to L. R. 
Greene, the former manager of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, of. Cleve- 
land. Mr. Greene left April 1 to as- 
sume his new duties with the Canadian 
corporation of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 

An interesting feature of the even- 
ing was that all of the “old graduates” 
from the Sherwin-Williams advertising 
department were present. These in- 
cluded G. W. Ford, H. B. Smith, of 
Fuller & Smith; Tim Thr‘ft, of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company; 
Berton Elliott, of the Berton Elliott 
Publicity Service, and others. 

After the usual speeches, Mr. Greene 
was presented with a diploma from the 
advertising department of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, written on 
brown paper and signed by the thirty- 
two ‘old boys,” members of the adver- 
tising department, and heads of de- 
partments who were present. 


—————+o+—_____. 
TO INCREASE EARNING POWER 


Employees from various departments 
of the Brooklyn Eagle met March 14 
and took preliminary steps to organize 
a club to study business methods where- 
by their own ability as wage earners 
might be increased. Sixty persons 
drawn from the ranks of drivers, clerks, 
telephone operators, solicitors and others 
employed by the Eagle put their names 
down for membership in the club. Her- 
bert F. Gunnison, business manager 
of the Eagle, presided, and an_ address 
was made by J. D. Kenyon, vice-presi- 





dent of the Sheldon School of Scien- 
tific Salesmanship. 
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Classified Advertisements 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printisinade. We also call attention to our new 
flat plate: typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FORCEFUL PUBLICITY or ADVERTISING 
WRITTEN and placed cheap by resourceful, 
intelligent newspaper man, Address Room 
710, 215 West 23d. Ask us to call. 








CLASSIFIED ADS—AII newspapers and mag- 
azines—insertion proven—right rates—quick, 
accurate service. Mail-order literature prepared. 
Send for lists or estimates. KLINE ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio, 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba te? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 
THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 
YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. FuLLer Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
D 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
IAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 














HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
Morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





APPROPRIATE ARTICLES for advertising 
hotels, cafes, cigar stores, restaurants. 
Things men keep, use and appreciate. Samples 
and information Free, BASTIAN BROS. CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





*T WILL cost nothing to ask me about an 
Advertising Anything. FRANCIS I. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Capitalist or Advertising Firm 

We need what you have, Capital or Advertis- 
ing space, do you want what we have? A 
Household necessity, 140 years in advance of the 
only real improvement in its line, which has 
been sold since last May on an Absolute Guaran- 
tee, on which refunds of only 2% have been re- 
quested, and of which sales have been made from 
high class advertising in the proportion of One 
Sale to Four Inquiries for literature. Write, 
wire, telephone, walk, run or ride—don’t knock, 
come in, we are always ‘on the job."" **MAS- 
TER,” Room 93, No. 90 West B’way, N. Y. C. 








HOTELS 





THE LITTLE HOTEL WILMOT in 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, is only 
a step from the Pennsylvania Ry. It 
has a number of good rooms at $1 a day. 
You'll like it. Ryerson W, JENNINGS. 


| 








HELP WANTED 





AN‘TED—A salesman by New York adver- 

tising firm to cbtain contracts from adver- 
tisers for Bulletin Board and electric signs, 
Drawing account of $50 weekly advance against 
commissions. Box B-4, care Printers’ Ink, 





IGH GRADE MAN OR WOMAN to write 
retail copy for dealers’ service supplied by 
a manufacturer. Applicant must have depart- 
ment store experience, and knowledge of retail 
merchandising and plan-making. Must also un- 
derstand thoroughly problems relating to the 
retail advertising of woman’s ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. Do not apply unless you possess the 
required experience and training. Give full par- 
ticulars regarding where you have been em- 
ployed, education, age, salary expected —and 
enclose samples of work, Address ‘“‘Box J-9,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, 


An 
Opportunity 


is offered to a young man—between 23 
and 27—to connect with a rapidly grow- 
ing concern. The man we want has 
had six to eight years business experi- 
ence, is endowed with common sense, 
ambition and desire to work. He is 
also a good correspondent—by good, we 
mean can write interestingly and clearly. 
If you think you can fill the position 
write a long letter to 


“OPPORTUNITY” 


Box G-12, care Printers’ Ink. 


















MAILING LISTS 





acific Coast, Addressing ,Multigraphing, Print- 
ing,Mailing, Guar. Service, Largest skilled or- 
ganization onCoast. Write T'abulated ListClassi- 
fications Rodgers Letter-Writing & Addressing 
Bureau, 35 Montgomery St , San Francisco. Cal. 











NEWSPAPER WANTED 





Daily Newspaper Wanted 
In New England 


I want to buy a Daily Newspaper in New 
England where the investment will not exceed 
$60,000. It may bea paper ona dividend-paying 
basis or one that has to be made over. I am 
willing to pay a fair price, but want full value, 
and to make sure that I get it, would like to get 
option with lease for one year. For fifteen years 
have been engaged in daily newspaper work, 
mostly in the Middle West, but have heen in 
New England long enough to know its people. 
Ample reference would be given regarding my 
ability to pay the price for what I want, Ad- 
dress “‘L. D.S.,” Printers’ Ink Boston Office, 
2 Beacon Street, Boston. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISEMENT WRITER—Young man, 

25, with literary abitity, desires chance; 

originality; ten years business experience; 

moderate salary. GRADY, 68 East 5th Street, 
Brooklyn. 





RTIST—With three years experience in Ad- 
vertising. Four years in Newspaper work 

and two years in Photo Engraving. Familiar 
in all branches of the work. “ARTIS1,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


New York Office 

UCCESSFUL writer and editor will act as Rey 
York manager to reputable concern conten. 
plating opening office in metropolis. Will pro. 
vide properly equipped office in heart of city, 
with stenographer, and give part services fo 
$130 month. Highest references. K. M. MAC. 
FPARLAN, 843 West End Avenue, New York 





ADVERTISING STUDENT, a young man 


of twenty-three, seeks foothold. 51x years' 
commercial training as correspondent, sten. 
ographer, general office assistant. If you put 
him to work—help couple his theories and 
ideas with actual practice—he will reciprocate 
with zealous, whole-hearted endeavors. Address 
“ADSCRAFT,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING AND SALES MANAGER 

will change. Ten years’ successf.! expe. 
rience promoting Machinery and Mechanical 
products. Has analytical mind, good judgment 
practical ideas. Originates strong selling plans; 
digs out vital selling facts and presents them in 
logical, forcible and convincing manner. ‘‘ Makes 
Good” with big propositions, big manufacturing 
concerns. ‘*MAKES GOUD, "'care Printers’ Ink 


Medical Advertising Man 


Thoroughly competent man, 33, with 12 years’ 
experience, seeks new connection Have written 
copy for and executed three successful National 
campaigns. Familiar with all branches of the 
business, and am capable of taking entire charge. 
Prepared to produce unquestionable proof of 
ability. Address ‘‘D, H. F.,” care Printers’ Ink. 











ae present 
Advertising Man %{,;2°5% 
manager, wants to locate in the East. 
A thoroughly experienced copy writer; 
high grade executive ability; can show 
record of results as mail-order sales 
manager. University education. Ad- 
dress, BETA, care Printers’ Ink. 





CS PABLE man desires to take charge of adver- 
tising department of trade paper on percent- 
age basis ;many years’ experience; finedeveloper; 
understands the business from the ground up; 
first-class references. ‘‘M-6,"" care Printers’ Ink. 


IRCULAIION MANAGER, now employed, 
with record of results, at small cost, would 
like to connect with live daily Can handle any 
circulation. If you are in need of a builder, give 
mean interview. BoxC-13, Printers’ Ink, St. Louis. 








NERGETIC young man, not afraid of work, 
desires position as assistant to advertising 
manager. Understands Jayouts, types, illustra- 
tions, engraving and printing. Start at mcderate 
salary. References. ‘R. E. W.,’’ Printer,’ Ink. 


Advertising and Editorial Assistant 
AMERICAN, age 24, well euucaied, six years’ 
practical expericnce; an Al stenographer, 
private secretary, proofreader, follow-up man; 
desires position with reputable frm. Opportn- 
nity more desired than large initial salary. Ad- 
dress “RESULI'S,” Box Q, care Printers’ Ink. 


OUNG WOMAN, capable, facile writer, 

strong on display, wants position in New 
York as assistant to advertising executive 
or charge of advertising department of Wom- 
en’s Specialty Store. Am now employed as 
chéef copy writer and office manager for agency. 
Address “G,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


AN ARTIST 


—with ten years’ diversified experience will 
consider a permanent position requiring execu- 
tive ability and a thorough knowledge of high 
grade booklet and catalog designing. Fullest de- 
tails and best references if you are interested. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 60 Murray St., N.Y 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 








RATES WANTED 





Sample Copies 


and advertising rates of trade journals read by 





Address ‘*D-3,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


manufacturers wanted. IOLA BOOSIEK 
CI.UB, lola, Kansas. 
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for one year. 
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\dvertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1971» 
26,877. isest advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9g1I, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun, 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


We te te We ve vr 


San Francisco Zxamtner 

Net paid circulation for 12 

months ending Dec. 31, 1911: 

Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,762. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816 ‘he absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 


HM 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

New Haven, Evening Register, dai'y. Aver. for 
Igt0 (sworn) 19,096 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1911, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
i911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,515; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average 1911,57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 





FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '11, 15,083; Dec., 
"11, 18,257. E Katz Sp. A. A ,N.Y.and Chicago 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Examtner, average 
Iglo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,667, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


G2 The absolute correctness 


of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 


the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 


Wee tr te 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for I91t, 
21,140. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,816 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,579—35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Ave. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Sworn average 1911, 7,696. 
“When you advertise-in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, 7hke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,966. 


Average IgII, 
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MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 
10,444 
Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor 1911, 
daily 17,626. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average to1t, 79,626. For Feb., 
1912, 79,048. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcripft (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount Oi week day ad. 


We te We te ve We 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec av., 324,476. 
Advertising | otals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 
2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
_ The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 


We oe Be Ye ve tr 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Feb. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
372,661, gain of 43,812 copies per day over 
Feb., 1911, Sunday Post, $21,908, gain of 
21,805 copies per Sunday over Feb., 1911. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly, 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
’11,19,031. The ““Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pablishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
:: Sunday (@@). In sorr ay | 
erage daily circulation evenin 
only, 78,119. In 1911 averag 
Sunday circulation, 82,203 
Daily average circulation fc 
February, 1912, evening only 
19,240. Average Sunday circu 
lation for Feb., 1912, 83,260 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.0 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. 


[ee] 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended lec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday Tribune for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily Tri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday 7,ribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


UA 
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MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for to11, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 9,958 average year IgII. 

Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,416 daily average 
IgII. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—’o9, 19,062; "10, 19,288; ‘11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., IgIt, Sunday, 
94,724 


1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union, 

¥& est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 

97,764; daiiy, 50,268; Zxquirer, evening, 33,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1911, 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn 

ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


c bh e G lo be evening circulation. 
Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A. A. A. 
and N, Ww. Ayer & Son certificates, 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty- 
Actual Average for. 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Hoyce 
Building, Chicago. ' 

Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public there port 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 3,€26. 
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OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer, Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily 96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Keb., 1912, 96,828 daily; Sunday, 130,465. 





Younzstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422; 
LaCosic & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. Feb., 1912, 
daily, 42,412; Sunday, 49,088. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,285 average, 


Feb., 1912, A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie eH 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for Nov. , 
1911, 14,966. The recognized ‘‘home”’ 
paper of "Juhnstown. Largst circulation 
of any paper published in the city. 


Philadelphia. ‘The Press (Q©) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 

Sworn average 


any newspaper. 
circulation of the daily ress for Jan., 1912, 
$5,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
I91I, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 


, P 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A, examination. 





York, rye and Daily. Average am Igrt, 
18,527. (A. A, A. certificate. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn, 


Average circula- 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,588 
(@O). "Rvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age I9gII. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. I. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 















VERMONT 


Barre, Times, daily. Only eee city. Av. 
1911, 5,764. Examined by A.A 
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VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. 


Feb., 1912, 
6,164. Zhe Register (morn.), av. Feb. '12, 3,188. 





WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 


Tacoma, News, 
19 210. 


Average for year IoII, 





WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971,. Established over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, February, 
1912, daily 6,014; semi-weekly, 1,711. 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘The Evening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age over Igo, The Evening Wis- 
consin’s circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘fuil copy.’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 

cpa (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 

or 12 mos. Igt!, 65,446. City cie- 

culation larger than the total cir- 

culation of any other Milwaukee 

daily. The ¥ournal leads all Mil- 

waukee papers in amount of ad- 

vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 
flat. C.D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, (Wis.) Journal-News. Journal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912. ye 
Journal, 5,726. Combined issue now 7,665. Un- 
qualified largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county. 






MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for i911, daily, 64,419; daily Feb., 1912, 
67,9387; weekly 1911, 27,640; Feb. » 1912, 36,261. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwestex. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 22,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 







QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 


year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. yerr Igtt, 46,952 


daily ;66,897 weekly. Highest qual ty circulation 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | 








_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Dasly News is 
Chicago's ‘‘ want ad "’ directory. 


4 [ks Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 


i [be Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind¢., is 
the leading ‘*WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
tished in the State. 


MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sundoy Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THe Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


We We We We ie We 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Surday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


We te We te Ye ve 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis Tribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

more paid want ads than any 

other daily newspaper, either 

Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi. 

fied wants printed in Dec, 'll, 

en 183,557 _— The 

b »number of individual advertise- 
hain ments published was 26,573. 
““" Rates: Leent a word, cash with 

the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge, 


i les Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday. The Ron: | foKo) | 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 


dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionable advertising accept- 
ed at any price. 


Eight cents 
fj per agate line it charged. Cash 
jee order one cent a word, mini- 

mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Jopiin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbc. 


NEW YORK 


f liste Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Zventng News is read in over go%* 
of the-homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


has no dissatisfied advertisers. 


OHIO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


f hits Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rébume—Get result s— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
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The eas Eee ress 
A Pioneer = ay Bell 


Po years ago the Pony 
Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


Pony riders carried mes- 
sages from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards 
and sand storms, constantly 
in danger of attack by hostile 
Indians. 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
fo rider, were delivered in 
the record-breaking time of 
seven and one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took 


System 


the place of the Pony Express, 
carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


This network of telephone 
lines, following the trails of 
the Indians, connects with the 
telegraph to carry messages 
throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote set- 
tler is no longer isolated, but 
has become a constantly in- 
formed citizen of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








128 PRINTERS’ INK . 


Matty’s story “‘How | 
Became a Big-League 
Pitcher” in the May 
number of St. Nicholas 
out April 15th! 





Every real boy under 60 
is going to read this story 


How old doesa boy have to be before 
you want him to buy your goods! 


DON M. PARKER 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Union Square, New York 





